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GLASGOW is 


the front door 
of Europe 


Glasgow stands at the waist of 
Scotiand, and Scotland is the faire 
est land you will see from the 
Fastnet Rock to Damascus. 


And what country has had so 
romantic a history? Remember 
Mary Stuart, remember Darnley. 
Go to Glenfinnan, the rugged hill 
in the Western Highlands where 
Bonnie Prince Charlie unfurled 
the Royal Standard in 1745. 
Follow his triumphant route down 
south to Edinburgh, and t!.en on 
to Prestonpans where, to the skirl 
of the pipes, the Highlanders drove 
the English dragoons before them 
“like rabbits.” Wherever you go 
in Scotland the ghosts of the past 
will accompany you. 

Glasgow is the front door to 
Europe. Turn the key and go 
right in. 








LMS 


LONDON MIDLAND & 
SCOTTISH RAILWAY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. 

Dester, Vice-President—Passenger 

Traffic (Dept. A39) LM S Corpor- 

ation, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 

York City. Or from any LMS 
Ticket Agent. 
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Keystone 


THE WOMAN OF THE MONTH 


Stopping just long enough to say “Hello,” Mrs. Victor Bruce, English sportswoman, sailed down 
from the air on to a New York landing field in February, and was off again in a few days on 
the last lap of a solo flight around the world. Although known as a daring motor racer and 
speedboat expert, Mrs. Bruce had never flown until last summer. Then one day, while shop- 
ping, she saw in a window a little Bluebird monoplane, all blue and silver, ready to go anywhere. 
It fired her imagination and she bought it. Within eight weeks she was headed east, to 
circle the globe by air (excepting oceans), and five months later she was back, having flown 
over eighty thousand miles, across three continents and twenty-three countries 
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orld News About Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to be a Reporter 
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HE most interesting “world news” 

of the month comes from Japan. It 
is that the Government itself (for the 
first time) has introduced a bill to per- 
mit women over twenty-five years old to 
vote in municipal elections and to be- 
come candidates for local office. ‘The 
bill is backed by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the party in power, and prob- 
ably it will pass in the lower House, 
but the House cf Peers’ approval is less 
likely. 

Cautiously, the Government promisea 
that if this limited suffrage were grant- 
ed and no bad effects followed, it would 
proceed to give women full equality 
with men. To the Japanese woman 
suffragists this doesn’t seem good 
enough. Seven hundred of them met in 
Tokyo to denounce the Government’s 
“inadequate bill.” Japan suffragists are 
not a large group, but they are active 
and vocal. Their protest may hasten 
the day when fifteen and a half millions 
of Japanese wemen will have the right 
to vote. 


A Teacher in the Jungle 


E are getting used to the idea of 

women travelers in the depths of 
African jungles, shooting wild animals, 
more often taking their pictures, or get- 
ting acquainted with strange natives. 
But it is a novelty to find a school teacher 
in the réle. And Miss Ruth G. Hardy, 
of the Girls’ Commercial High School 
of Brooklyn, who is just back from an 
eight-thousand-mile trek across the wilds 
of Africa, isn’t a teacher of nature work, 
either, but of economics! Miss Hardy 
had the hair-raising experience of being 
chased by a bellowing hippopotamus in 
Uganda, and escaped by changing her 


course when the huge creature was close 
behind. She spent at least one night as 
next-door neighbor to a lion that had 
broken into a gamekeeper’s hut, eaten 
a deer he had shot, and gone to sleep, 
gorged. In spite of her thrilling memo- 
ries Miss Hardy has gone back to teach- 


ing. 
Eighty-one Years Young 


NE of the great Swedish pioneers 

for woman suffrage, Mrs. Ann 
Margret Holmgren, has just celebrated 
her eighty-first birthday. In the past 
year, far from retiring to inactivity, 
Mrs. Holmgren has initiated a fund to 
create a peace foundation as a memorial 
to the great Norwegian scientist, ex- 
plorer and humanitarian, Fridtjof Nan- 
sen. 

Looking back on this veteran suf- 
fragist’s long and public-spirited life, 
one sees her as organizer of suffrage as- 
sociations throughout Sweden and then, 
after the vote was won, as founder of 
the Swedish Women’s Citizen Assccia- 
tion (of which she is now honorary 





Mrs. Ann Margret Holmgren, of Stock- 
holm, and a great-grandchild 
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president), as the biographer of leading 
feminists, as a historian of woman suf- 
frage—to mention but some cf the ways 
in which this vigorous mind of hers 
found expression. 


Teaching Biography 


THIRD college has been added to 

those that have the benefit of 
hearing the leading American biographer, 
Miss Ida M. Tarbell, lecture on her 
own specialty. First was Knox College, 
Galesburg, Illincis, where Miss Tarbell 
was the first to lecture under the Hon- 
nold Scholarship. Last year Miss Tar- 
bell gave a similar course at Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 
This February, the University of Ari- 
zona Claimed her for a four weeks’ 
course. 

Besides lecturing on the methods of 
biography she has so successfully used in 
her lives of Lincoln, Napoleon, Judge 
Gary, and cthers, Miss Tarbell gave a 
number of hours each week to consulta- 
tion with the women students on voca- 
tions. Miss Tarbell brings to that in- 
formal work a wide experience and ob- 
servation, a rich human sympathy and 
a fund of sound sense. Those Uni- 
versity girls were fortunate. 


Amy Johnson’s Troubles 


T is not always easy to be a national 

heroine. Take the case of Amy 
Johnson. Everyone remembers how this 
young, unknown English girl saved 
money from her slender salary as a clerk 
to take lessons as an air pilot, and how 
finally she made that famous solo flight 
from England to Australia. Not only 
did the British Government honor her 
with the title of Commander of the 
British Empire, but she was deluged with 
gifts, letters, requests for autographs, for 
advice on flying, and invitations to pub- 
lic functions. For all this lavish atten- 
tion Amy Johnson was grateful. But 
what became of the expert flyer? some- 
one asked. ‘She’s acting as secretary to 
Amy Johnson, Commander of the Brit- 
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ish Empire,” is Miss Johnson’s answer. 
As she could not afford to engage any- 
one to help her, she was forced to spend 
the greater part of every day at the type- 
writer, attending to correspondence. At 
the same time she was planning that 
new flight, which was to be at once an 





escape from publicity and an effort to 
prove the route across Siberia to Peking 
navigable in winter. She was forced to 
abandon it. But perhaps this failure 
will stem the tide of publicity that has 
been submerging her and allow her to 
become once mcre what she calls ‘‘the 
real me.” 


A Great Peace Meeting 


HE greatest meeting of the year 

among women’s organizations was 
recently held in Washington, the Con- 
ference cn the Cause and Cure of War. 
To this, the sixth such Conference, 
eleven national women’s organizations 
sent representatives. This year there 
were more delegates than ever before, 
and an unusual number of visitors. For 
four days these women considered the 
general subject of “Demobilizing the 
War Machine.” They listened to im- 
portant speakers, they threshed out con- 
troversial questions in round-table dis- 
cussions. And they left with a clear 
program for another year’s study (see 
page 43), another year’s work in in- 
fluencing public opinion. 

They will work for several objectives ; 
first and most immediate, American en- 
trance into the Werld Court. A reso- 
lution reafirming their conviction that 
the United States should become a mem- 
ber of the Court was sent to all mem- 
bers of the Senate. These women will 
work, second, to make the Kellogg- 
Briand Peace Pact more effective, and 
third, they urge “immediate and inten- 
sive study of the agenda prepared for the 
coming Disarmament Cenference.” 

They propose, in order to make the 
Kellogg Pact more effective, that steps 
be taken to secure international confer- 
ence by treaty agreement in time of crisis 
and to determine the course to be taken 
with a nation violating the Pact. They 
also recommend for study the wheole 
question of military training in secondary 
schools and compulsory training in the 
colleges. 

A “contact committee” was created to 
act as a channel of information so that 
the women cf the United States and the 
women of other countries may be mutu- 
ally informed of significant steps toward 
international understanding and peace 


which are being taken by any of the 
women’s groups throughout the world. 

In her opening speech, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, Conference chairman, en- 
tertainingly showed how the successive 
Conferences had trained women to value 
real freedom of discussion. At the first 
Conference, in 1925, she said, when a 
speaker had mildly criticized the Gov- 
ernment blocks of delegates threatened 
to go home. Approaching this Confer- 
ence, Mrs. Catt announced with con- 
fidence that any speaker might say what 
he pleased and that no delegate would go 
heme. She also said that at the first 
Conference she had counted. 257 causes 
of war enumerated by the speakers; that 
now the Conference had learned that 
competition in armament building is the 
chief cause of war, and that pacts of 
peace and of disarmament are the chief 
cures of war. “The crucial question 
now is,” she concluded, “how may our 
beloved nation be persuaded to assume 
world leadership in the peace move- 
ment.” 

A novel feature of the program was a 
symposium of speakers representing the 
great empires of the world, who discuss- 





Miriam E. O’Brien 


ed whether the attitude of the ruling 
powers toward their colonies influenced 
their preparedness for war. At another 
session, representatives of the nationals 
of these ccuntries discussed the attitude 
of the resident people toward these con- 
trolling empires.—J. s. 


Hollywood Styles 


S it possible for the gowns worn by 
motion picture actresses to be stylish 
when the picture is shown? Often a 
picture is months in the making, and it 
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is supposed to last for months, too. Yet 
unless the picture is definitely dated in 
the past, it is desirable that the actresses 
should look modish. This is a problem 
that one producer thinks he has solved. 
Mr. Samuel Goldwyn has engaged 
Mme. Gabriella Chanel, a_ leading 
Parisian dressmaker, to work with him. 
The gist of the idea is that in future she 
will anticipate fashions by from six to 
eight months, sending her forecasts to 
Hollywood. There have been rumors 
for some time that Hollywood is becom- 
ing the fashion leader of the world. 
Now the rumors are growing louder. 





Too Late and Too Little 


N embarrassing bequest was recent- 

ly made to four great Eastern 
universities—Yale, Harvard, Princeton 
and Columbia. The late Mr. Albert E. 
Pillsbury, a former Attcrney General 
of the state of Massachusetts, left a will 
which offered $25,000 to each of these 


four universities, to be used to put 
women back in the home. Mr. Pills- 
bury explained his belief that the 


feminist movement tends to take woman 
out of the hcme and put her in politics, 
business or government, and that it has 
already begun to impair the family as 
the basis of civilization. He left each 
university free to decide how the money 
could be used most effectively to get 
women herded back into their homes. 

Harvard, Princeton and Columbia 
have declined the bequest. Yale is still 
to be heard frem. Apparently Mr. 
Pillsbury never read the facts and figures 
given out repeatedly by the Women’s 
Bureau which show that the majority 
of women work for exactly the same 
reason that men do—to earn livings for 
themselves and their families. It will 
take more than $25,000 multiplied by 
four to change the economic conditicns 
of our civilization. 


Mistress of the Alps 


OW that it is smart fer women 

to be: well and strong and they 

no longer hesitate to wear clothes that 
show they ‘have legs, there are no arti- 
ficial reasons, at least, why they should 
not go in for high mountain climbing. 
An American girl ranks high as a 
mountain climber, even among the AI- 
pinists of Europe. She is Miss Miriam 
E. O’Brien of Dedham, Massachusetts, 
and she has been conquering one moun- 
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tain after another ever since she grad- 
uated from Bryn Mawr in 1923. Last 
summer Miss O’Brien and a French 
friend, Alice Damesme, distinguished 
themselves by ascending the Grépon, a 
dificult peak 11,400 feet high, which 
has the reputation of being the hardest 
rock climb in the Alps. Their perform- 
ance involved feats that are hair-raising 
to most of us, such as mounting a crack 
in a crag sixty feet high where one 
leaves half of oneself dangling outside, 
and sliding down a rope cver a chasm 
where it is necessary to hook the rope 
over a notch at a critical moment if one 
is ever to land safely. 


Practical Queens 


T’S hard for a Queen of Beauty to 
adjust herself to normal living. So 
hard that some of this gentry, in France, 
have actually sued the Fétes Committee, 
on the ground that they have lost their 





jobs and their “taste for work.” One 
queen actually got damages. 
Perhaps this may dampen public ardor 


for the demoralizing queen business. 


A Famous Carriage 
DELIGHTFUL bit of news is 


that the carriage which Florence 
Nightingale used in the Crimean War 
has received a place of honor in St. 
Thomas’ Hospital in London. Flcrence 
Nightingale, as everyone knows, was the 
first trained nurse in the world, and it 
was here that she started her training 
school for nurses after the war. At that 
time nurses were ignorant, drunken and 
disreputable. Florence Nightingale was 
beautiful and rich. She made nursing 
respectable. The old carriage, tarnished 
and cracked by years in a museum, is 
ten feet long and eight feet high, a four- 
wheeler with a leather hood, built to be 
drawn by two horses. 


Norsewomen 


LEVEN women members sit in 

the new Finnish Diet. Among the 
best known are Hilda Seppala, Mixna 
Lillanpia, and Hilda Parssinen. Miss 
Annie Furuhjelm, veteran woman mem- 
ber of the Diet, has retired from active 
Participation in politics, with honors 
thick upen her. 
_ The Norwegian Parliament (Stort- 
ing) has two women for the first time 
—Fréken Augusta Stang and Dr. Signa 


Swensson. The former is a teacher and a 
member of the Town Council of Oslo, 
the latter an eminent woman physician. 


Fifty Years of the A..A. U. W. 
ARLY in April the American Asso- 


ciation of University Women is to 
celebrate its fiftieth birthday. The cele- 
bration will take place in Boston, where, 
as the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
it was born out of the need of a young 
woman to put her college training to use 
and the vision of an older woman of 
what the cooperation of college women 
might mean. As a result of that inspira- 
tion seventeen women, representing eight 
colleges, formed the Association. Grad- 
ually its program enlarged, its numbers 
grew, so that it is today one of the great 
organizations of women. When the 
International Federation of University 
Women was organized the American 
group took its present name. ‘This year 
the International group is holding its 
annual Council meeting in this country 
as a compliment to its American 
member. (See calendar, page 40.) 
Many interesting and important wcmen 
will come from abroad to attend ; includ- 
ing the International President, Dr. 
Winifred T. Cullis of London Univer- 
sity. 


Women Not Admitted 


HE Bar Association of the City of 
New York has decided to keep its 
membership for men only. This is a 
group of more than one hundred lawyers, 
members of one of the most important 
legal associations in the country. They 
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Florence Nightingale at Scutari 


From a contemporary painting 
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had a vigorous debate on the proposal to 
do away with sex discrimination, with 
four times the usual number of members 
present. Among others Mr. George W. 
Wickersham, head of the President’s 
Law Enforcement Commission, favored 
opening the doors to women. But the 
verdict was in the negative; for the 
reasons that there were no women law- 
yers sixty years ago, when the Bar Asso- 
ciation was founded, and that the build- 


BAR _AS 
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ing was not designed for women! Nat- 
urally the New York women lawyers 
have not been impressed with these rea- 
sons. They recognize the men’s right to 
maintain their association as a social club 
if they wish, but they think their breth- 
ren in law are very conservative and a 
little prejudiced. 


In Diplomatic Service 


HE first French woman diplomat 

has been appointed: Mlle. Suz- 
anne Borel. For the first time last year 
women were allowed to compete for ad- 
missicn to the diplomatic service. But 
foreign posts are still closed to them, so 
Mlle. Borel must be a diplomat in 
France. She is on the staff of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Our own women diplomats now num- 
ber six. The first American woman 
ever to be a diplomat was Lucile Atcher- 
son, now Mrs. George Harris Curtis. 
She served four years in Washington, 
two years in Switzerland, six months in 
Panama. ‘Three years ago she gave up 
diplomacy to marry. But she is a 
career woman still, for she is manager of 
a hotel in Columbus, Ohio, which is 
owned by her parents. And any hotel 
manager will tell you that Mrs. Curtis’ 
experience in diplomacy is not being 
wasted. 


Dr. Spencer 


LD age never overtook Dr. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, noted Unitarian 
minister and social worker, who died last 
month in her seventy-ninth year. Just 
recently her young, adventurous spirit 
had plunged into a study of marriage 
and family relations for the American 
Social Hygiene Association, and she was 
at her desk two days before she died. 
Wherever women are working for 
human betterment Dr. Spencer’s gal- 
lant little figure, her wise, humorous out- 
look and clear counsel will be missed. 
She gave abundantly of her time and 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Discussions about money raise the domestic 


atmosphere to the murder point—and the divorce courts reap the benefit 


ATHLEEN NORRIS 


On 


eMConey and —Parriage 


OW many women realize 
that more than half of to- 
day’s divorces are based 
upon charges that have to 
do with the family income? 

Most of us would say carelessly that 
infidelity, cruelty, incompatibility, re- 
ligious differences, were all far more im- 
portant Causes. 

Perhaps they are. But the fact re- 
mains that all lumped together they do 
not total the trouble that is made by the 
apparently innocent little nickels and 
dimes that the man of the house earns, 
and the weman of the house spends. 

The gallant engagement-time reck- 
lessness of the young man, the charming 
laziness and inefficiency of the girl turn 
rapidly into arguments, recriminations, 
difficulties, once they are man and wife. 
There is no romance about extravagance, 


Drawing by Agnes Lehman 


bills, debts, discontented servants and 
trades people, money shortage. The 
happiness of any home shrivels and dies 
in their presence. 

Good mothers are engrossed in the 
mcre sensational phases of marriage. 
They hope, for the daughter that is to 
marry, that she and her husband “really 
love” each other. They hope that 
rivalry, jealousy, poverty, child-bearing, 
will not encroach upon ‘‘the children’s” 
idyll. They feel confident that if the 
new son-in-law is making a lot of money 
everything is all right, and that if he 
makes more some day everything will 
be even more ccmpletely satisfactory. 
That the daughter knows no more how 
to manage a big income than a small 
one, or that the prospective son-in-law is 
completely uneducated as to household 
finances, worries them no whit. 


Now, if petty injustices about meney 
really cause many divorces, then what 
is the cure? What is a sufficient in- 
come for a newly wed pair, and how 
should it be spent? Should the wife go 
on working? What share may a woman 
reasonably expect, of an income of $25 
or $50 a week; what may a husband de- 
mand of that much money? 

The bcoks about psychology and sex 
and love and philosophy multiply in 
their hundreds; the schools, the colleges, 
rise on all sides. But how much does 
your daughter know about spending 
money wisely? And how much that is 
unreasonable will your son exact from 
his wife, when his three thousand a year 
salary is all they have? Here is scme- 
thing indeed that a young wife should 
know, that a young husband should 
know. Where are they going to learn it? 
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If a man marries on $40 a week, and 
expects to continue his bachelor ex- 
travagances: club, poker, golf, flowers to 
girls, dinners to friends, good seats for 
the ball games—then his marriage is 
foredoomed to failure. 

Lots of them do. The blind and 
fatuous ignorance with which they enter 
their new estate is only matched by the 
bland and confident incompetency of the 
girls who share their adventure. 

One husband I know makes about 
$250 a month. A school has offered his 
wife another $100 for teaching French, 
five days a week. The husband objects; 
there have been furious quarrels. He 
says that the men of his family can sup- 
port their wives. That’s that. 

Another husband’s story was recently 
spread widely all over the New York 
papers. His wife wen’t have a baby, but 
continues to claim his companionship and 
support. Their income is $25 a week. 
Who is right, who wrong, in these two 


is 
cases: 


THIRD case. Kate Brown writes 

me that her husband makes gcod 

money, but hates to give her any. 
She has to ask for it, by fives and tens. 
He brings her home a new coat—not the 
one she wanted, although really hand- 
somer. He pays reasonable bills. He 
tells her not to tease when she asks for 
“purse money’—that money we all so 
love to have, for club lunches, and 
mevies, and sodas, and to give blind men. 

Then he gives their boy ten dollars’ 
worth of toy railroad tracks. 

Another case. This cne very common. 
Joe White sells real estate, has a low 
salary, and good commissions. His wife 
never knows where she stands. Some- 
times he gives generously, at other times 
she can’t make him pay the rent. She 
knows he gambles, and she knows he has 
times of feeling easy financially, because 
he buys a suit—exchanges the car. But 
she hasn’t the faintest idea of his meney 
rating. 





Mrs. N 


Is there any school or college in the 
Union that teaches our children what 
the expenses of a married couple ought 
to be in cities, or in towns, on this or 
that cr the other income? How do 
young husbands and wives work it out? 
Often, I know from their letters, by mis- 
takes and blundering and recriminations 
that easily could have been avoided. 


OW can we help them? Who 

has worked these problems out 

satisfactorily, with a proper re- 
gard for the family needs, for the bread- 
winner’s responsibility, and, above all, 
for the dignity of the wife? 

It is a humiliating thing, for many 
wives, this wretched money question. To 
keep the children in good schools, to 
keep the home comfortable, and the 
table balanced, and yet never tc have a 
dollar actually of one’s own, is a trying 
situation. Thousands of women get 
sick of it. They remember the old 
days; the pleasantness of pay day, the 
pride of independence. Every day of 
uncertainty and irritation and money 
annoyance goads them nearer and near- 
er to divorce. 

On the cther hand, the man who mar- 
ries an extravagant wife, a bad man- 
ager, a person to whom asparagus and 
carrots are equally “just vegetables,” 
and strawberries and prunes equally 
“just desserts,” is going to have ten 
times as much trouble as he ought to 
have, to get anywhere in the world. His 
profits will be spent before he makes 
them; his desk will be heaped in bills; 
his nights will be restless with worry. 

There are plenty of women taking 
gcod care of their men, in this city of 
New York, on $25 a week—as I did 
myself, twenty-four years ago. Every- 
one knows it isn’t as easy now as then; 
but marriages can be managed cn that, 
here, or anywhere. 

And there are plenty of women here 


running into debt, running toward 
divorce, on a thousand a month. It all 


orris and the Journal hope to hear your point 


BILLY GOES TO BED 
By EuizasetH N. Kipwe.i 


I WATCH him start reluctant up the stair, 
Tracing the flowered wall with studied care, 

Between his puckered brows a little dent 

As at his finger’s course he frowns intent. 

He kicks the steps, affecting nonchalance, 

Beneath his lashes steals a backward glance 

Hoping to catch a late relenting smile 

Which means that he may stay “a little while.” 

He turns at last with one prodigious sigh 

And mounts the steps that seem so long and high 

Rebellious in his sleepy, grumpy way 

Against the night that interrupts his play. . . 

I wonder sometimes if he understands 

He holds our heartstrings in his baby hands. 
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depends on the man, and on the weman, 
and what she knows, and what she is 
willing to do. 

Once I asked a man what his domestic 
budget was. 

“To waste to the worrying point,” 
he answered sadly. “We've never had 
any other.” 

His salary had started at $1,800 a 
year, had grown te $3,000 and then 
$10,000. It didn’t make any difference 
in his family. The wife continued to 
“Waste to the worrying point.” 

Marriage for thcusands of men rep- 
resents days of anxiety, dread of illness, 
of bills, of household discomfort, of high 
rent. Marriage for thousands of women 
means a constant sense of being fretted 
and humiliated on the subject of money. 
Discussicns about money raise the do- 
mestic atmosphere to the murder point 
—and the divorce courts reap the benefit. 

Of the subtler psychological phases of 
married troubles only the doctors and 
scientists may write. But here is the 
chief cause, the perfectly simple, under- 
standable source of fifty per cent of the 
divorce tragedies. 


spare the rising generation some of 

these, an open analysis of the subject 
might be as great a service as we could 
render our ccuntry. 

At all events, it would be most in- 
teresting to me, and to the staff of the 
Journal, to hear from other American 
women on this point. 

Who feels it unsolvable? Whze has 
worked it out to her own satisfaction? 
Who is living in some big city, like Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago, on a small in- 
come, keeping out of debt, keeping the 
family warm and fed and clothed? On 
any income, what is your arrangement 
with your husband ? 

These questions dig deep down into 
the very roots of our civilization. Mar- 
riage, and homes, and families, are the 
world, after all. 


ig by study mothers and teachers can 


of view 
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In her constituency 
her devoted admirers 
say: “They can’t catch 
Aggie. She’s got her 
facts and figures right 
on tap all the time’ 


’ 


Agnes C. 





THE Woman's Journat 


Miss Macphail says: 
“I have tried to act so 
that other women fol- 
lowing me will not be 
embarrassed because 
I have gone before” 


Macphail 


Canada’s Only Woman Member of the House of Commons 


On 


ROADS TO PEACE 


HE only woman ever elected to the Canadian House of 
Commons has been there since she entered it more than 
nine years ago. She comes from a farm in Grey Ccun- 
ty, Ontario, and her adoring constituency of farmers keep her 
in Ottawa to look after their interests, though meanwhile the 
Progressive movement for which she stands has smashed. 
This Agnes Campbell Macphail has ten generations of 
farming people behind her. She was born cn a modest farm 
whose homestead was a log house, shared in its toil. and very 
early felt that her life work was to help farming people. 
For seven years, after attending a teachers’ college, she taught 
rural schools. In one county she boarded with a country 
storekeeper, where night after night she was called inte the 
political forum that was held around the stove. with peanuts 


as refreshment. ‘To this experience she gives credit for train- 


ing in independent political thinking. She didn’t need to 
acquire love of people—that was native to her—especially 
her farming people, whom she considers the under-deg in 
Canadian national life. She was elected at thirty-one and 
she admits that taking her place as the first woman member 
was “thrilling.” 

Direct, honest, unaffected, Miss Macphail is a “good 
mixer” and a good, hard student of government, not only of 
agricultural problems but of international relations as well. 
She was elected to a job, not an honor. But honors have 
come, for that reason. Agnes Macphail was Canada’s first 
woman delegate to the League of Nations, and the first to sit 
on the League’s disarmament committee. The article on the 
opposite page is written in the light of her recent experiences 
both in Ottawa and in Geneva. 
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T is natural for mankind to enter 

into friendly relations with large 

and ever larger groups. This 

tendency has brought us all the way 

from the tribe to the interdepend- 
ence of nations. But we have not yet 
learned to adjust ourselves to the new 
condition. We are still using old minds 
in a new world. 

Today we are being brought into close 
and intimate touch with other peoples 
who, not so long ago, were merely names 
on the map to us. Dr. O. D. Skelton, 
Under-Secretary of State for Canada, 
asserted before a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons that 
the whole world is becoming a single 
market. He pointed out that rain down 
in the Argentine will send prices tumb- 
ling in Winnipeg and Chicago. A good 
crop in New Zealand, on the other side 
of the world, sets people moving resolu- 
tions on butter imports in the Canadian 
House of Commons. The stock mar- 
ket crash in New York finds echoes in 
Buenos Aires and in Melbourne. 

We can now sit in our own homes 
and be moved by speeches made in Lon- 
don by the heads of three great nations 
on the occasion of depositing the Naval 
Agreement; or by the magic of the silver 
screen we can become familiar with 
strange and remote places. Rapid trans- 
portation and education are beating 
down the barriers of ignorance. A high 
standard of living makes us search the 
world for those things we demand. 

Anyone can see how much more dis- 
astrous war would be in this closely- 
linked world than in the old one of more 
or less independent nations. Practically 
every country is helping by one move- 
ment or another to build up a common 
peace. The League of Nations itself is 


but an outward. expression of this de- 
sire of peoples; and its Covenant is the 
first attempt at a written constitution for 
the new world community. 

Not so long ago it wasn’t good form 
to talk peace, but we have moved for- 


ward rapidly. A new psychology of 
peace is gradually replacing the war psy- 
chology of the past. But it is exceed- 
ingly important that opinions should be 
mobilized and focused on governments, 
to produce action in removing the causes 
of conflict. If this is not done, as the 
recollection of the Great War becomes 
less vivid the reaction toward peace will 
weaken. 

Some progress, too, has been made to- 
ward the establishment of law rather 
than force as a basis of security. Be- 
ginning with the Covenant of the 
League itself, the next attempt to base 
relations more securely on law was 
made in Geneva in 1924. The Geneva 
protocol failed, but undoubtedly it had 
much to do with the success of the Lo- 
carno Pact in 1925, by which Germany 
and France agreed never to go to war 
again. In 1927 the United States re- 
captured, at least momentarily, the spir- 
itual leadership of the world through 
the Kellogg Pact. People were weary 
of trying to understand involved and 
highly technical treaties. The simple 
language of the Kellogg Pact, stating so 
clearly a high principle, won their 
hearts: ‘‘Never to use war as an instru- 
ment of national policy.” Was not this 
the goal toward which all lovers of hu- 
manity were traveling? 


Awaiting the United States 


HE optional clause signed by 

many of the great powers and 

most of the smaller, referring all 
justiciable disputes to the Court of In- 
ternational Justice, marks another great 
advance in outlawry of war. At its 
1929 Assembly the League of Nations 
adopted the American protocol in rela- 
tion to the Court of International Jus- 
tice. So when you of the United States 
join what you call the World Court, 
you will do it on your own terms. The 
world awaits you. A hearty welcome is 
assured. 
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Moreover, the League of Nations has 
now proposed what is known as the 
General Act, which provides for the set- 
tlement of all disputes between nations 
by means of conciliation, arbitration, or 
judicial settlement. Peace associations 
in many countries are urging their gov- 
ernments to sign the General Act. But 
first a strong public opinion must be 
formed. 

These forward strides in our mental 
attitude toward war and in the growth 
of legal curbs to conflict are encourag- 
ing. We have still to complete the legal 
basis and we have to build up the social 
conscience by which the rule of law shall 
displace forever the arbitrament of 
force; but we are moving on. 


A Selfish Nationalism 


T is when we consider the economic 
causes of war, and disarmament, 
that we meet discouraging lack of 

progress. For example, tariffs. It is 
a tragic fact that a narrow and selfish 


nationalism is sweeping the world. 
In this time of depression nation 
atter nation is attempting to cure 


the ills from which it suffers by erecting 
further impediments to tiade, and that 
in the face of expert advice to the con- 
trary. In 1927 fifty countries met in 
Geneva to consider tariffs. The gath- 
ering was attended by one hundred and 
fifty delegates, and two hundred and 
twenty-six experts. The United States 
was represented by a strong delegation. 
The Conference decided that “Nations 
should take steps forthwith to remove 
or diminish those tariff barriers that 
gravely hamper trade, starting with 
those which have been imposed to coun- 
teract the effects of disturbance arising 
out of the war.” They also decided 
that “In the future, the putting into 
force in advance of negotiations, of ex- 
cessive duties established for the purpose 
of bargaining whether by means of far- 
(Continued on page 34) 





Ewing Galloway 


The architect’s plan of the projected new League of Nations building—the outward expression of a desire for world peace 
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A famous wooing—that of Elizabeth Barrett by Robert Browning, as portrayed by Katharine Cornell and 
Brian Aherne in a scene from Rudolf Besier’s play, “The Barretts of Wimpole Street” 


Mrs. Browning on Broadway 


In a Play of Which Katharine Cornell Is the 


HEN Elizabeth Barrett 
raised herself up off her in- 
valid’s couch and_ eloped 


with young Robert Brown- 
ing, it is doubtful if even 
her prophetic eye could fcresee that 
eighty years later she would be respon- 
sible for a great change in the life of a 
young American actress. Yet it is Eliz- 
abeth Barrett who has made an execu- 
tive out of Katharine Cornell. Un to 
the present time she has been content to 
be one of America’s favorite young 
actresses. Now she is Katharine Cor- 
nell, Inc., manager of herself and her 
play. And it was the fragile English 
poetess who evoked the change. 
“T was on my way to California by 


Producer and Leading Lady 


By MIiLpRED ADAMS 


water,” Miss Cornell said, and brushed 
back the black curls that clustered about 
the third-act garnets at her throat. “I 
had a pile of manuscripts to read, but 
I got no farther than “The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street.’ That was my play. | 
knew it on first reading. At first I 
didn’t think of it as having a part for 
me, but only as one I wanted to put on 
even if I had to turn manager to do it. 
It was my husband (she is Mrs. Guthrie 
McClintic, the wife of her producer, in 
private life) who said I must not only 
put it on, but that I must play Elizabeth 
myself. So here’—she flung out both 
hands to a crowded dressing room and 
the stage beyond,—“‘we are.” 

“The Barrets of Wimpole Street,” 


which has just opened in New York, 
is exactly what its name indicates, a play 
about the Barrett family. Not Eliza- 
beth, though it is her fragile, moving 
figure that flares into action at the cru- 
cial moment. Not Papa Barrett, though 
he stalks his unpleasant way through 
three tense acts. Not the Barrett boys, 
as alike as six peas in their beautiful un- 
creased trousers and their early Victorian 
haircuts. But the whole family, with its 
tyrannies, its moralities, its outbursts, 
its affections and its twisted point of 
view—that is what the play is about, 
and that is what young Robert had to 
fight when he came like Childe Roland 
to the dark tower of his lady’s sitting 
room. 
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Elizabeth Barrett, who has come to 
life again under Miss Cornell’s subtle 
ministrations, was one of the most mov- 
ing figures of the early Victorian years, 
a scholar, an artist in words, a blue- 
stocking, and, for all her physical frail- 
ness, 2 “new woman.” Her ‘Sonnets 
from the Portuguese” decorated every 
proper center table. Her “Aurora Leigh” 
was the quintessence of romance. Her 
elopement galvanized Eurcpe and Amer- 
ica and aroused violent controversies 
which went on echoing and re-echoing 
until children born fifty years later still 
heard talk of it. Romanticists sighed 
gustily over her love poems. Prim la- 
dies frowned at them in public, and de- 
voured them in private. The Browning 
circles, which met to read and interpret 
the somewhat turgid complexities of the 
English poet, were moved to tears and 
flutterings and passionate incoherencies. 
Here was a “grand amour” practically 
in their best parlors, and they took from 
it their full share of vicarious excite- 
ment. 


N the years that have intervened the 

figure of the poetess has become 

shadowy and unreal. “Aurora 
Leigh” tinkles faintly, the “Sonnets 
from the Portuguese” give off the ghost- 
ly odor of old lavender and letters tied 
in blue. Some of us have even been ungal- 
lant enough to picture their author as a 
faded lady with thinning black curls, who 
was supposed to have inspired a 
so-called deathless passion in a 
somewhat verbose poet. 

It is a measure of Miss Cor- 
nell’s genius, as actress and 
manager, that her play banishes 
such uncomplimentary ideas the 
first moment the curtain goes 
up, and never allows them back. 
She makes of Elizabeth Barrett 
a person so moving, vivid, and 
lovable that your only wonder 
is that gallant Robert did not 
carry her off the moment he 
met her. She creates an atmo- 
sphere which is instinct with 
charm. Here is romance incar- 
nate. For all her couch of pain, 
her unfeminine love of Greek, 
her head bowed under parental 
tyranny of a most obnoxious 
variety, she is the lady in dis- 
tress for whom any knight with 
a head on his shoulders would 
come galloping from any dis- 
tance. And the young actor 
who plays Robert Browning is » 
the perfect figure of that aa 
knight, sans peur et sans 
reproche, who was one of the 
handsomest men and the most 
popular poets in all England. 
Subtly, with infinite art, they 
make the Browning love affair 
one of those ageless idyls that 
are as inevitable and as right 
as moonbeams. 


The quality of Miss Cornell’s playing 
evokes curious adjectives from profes- 
sional critics. They speak of her “glam- 
orous interpretation,’ of her “luminous 
characterizations.” It is as though she 
somehow appealed to them in terms of 
light, as though that slim body, that 
beautifully modeled face were trans- 
muted into something scarcely of this 
world. She has a quality that does 
cast a Spell, but underneath it all is 
a very real person whose charm is not of 
surfaces, but of fiber. She may shed a 
radiance that is of the stuff of dreams, 
she may set plump matrons to remem- 
bering when they, too, were young and 
slim, and inspire solid business men with 
a vague longing to don armor and break 
a lance; but the most disturbing thing 
about her is the fine individual, the clear 
head and sure purpose that are behind 
that shimmering shell. 

In this first venture of hers as actor- 
manager she has shown wisdom far be- 
yond that of certain other stars who 
have tried to take the same step. All 
too often the star is charming, but the 
play commonplace, and the cast worse 
than mediocre. Miss Cornell has picked 
a play whose interest is instant, and she 
has surrounded herself with an excellent 
cast. Every person in the play moves 
with a sureness born of clearly defined 
consciousness of character. ‘There are 


none of those unhappy people whc do 
not know who they are, who move along 





Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


From a drawing by Field Talfourd in the National Portrait Gallery 
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half in their roles and half in street 
clothes. Even Flush, the pink and white 
cocker spaniel who plays his sleepy part 
with such complete aplomb, manages 
somehow to be all the lap-dogs of Vic- 
torian legend. You watch him in his 
basket, or sprawled asleep on his mis- 
tress’ couch, or hanging limply in the 
maid’s arm, and you remember a long 
line of pugs in blue ribbons and silky- 
eared spaniels who had lavished on their 
doggish selves an affection which had no 
other outlet. 


HE play has aroused enormous in- 

terest in England, where the Bar- 

retts of the past are still subjects 
of controversy, and the Barretts of the 
present are a large family given to di- 
verse opinions regarding their famous 
relative and her famous elopement. They 
say that sixteen Barretts sat in the front 
row the night the play opened in 
London. They were divided into two 
factions, one come to see that Eliza- 
beth got justice, the other bent on 
seeing that no aspersions were cast on 
Papa Barrett. They have all been 
writing letters to the papers about it 
ever since. 

The play’s author is Rudolf Besier, 
who has several international successes 
to his credit. He has presented the 
Victorian era, its ideals, its morals, its 
sense of the proper relationship between 
parent and child, in a fashion which 
gives curious shocks to a neo- 
Georgian audience. At times 
they seem merely bizarre, at 
times unbelievably stuffy, as 
stuffy as that curtained and 
overcurtained room into which 
no breath of fresh air had ever 
penetrated. At times the polite 
surface becomes transparent un- 
til you see the human motives 
in all their unhappy nakedness, 
and you wonder if the Victori- 
ans could have known what 
they were really doing, or if 
your feeling cf shocked horror 
is due to the dubious light of 
modern psychology applied to 
another age. There is a fresh, 
alert quality about the play that 
puts it quite outside the usual 
classification of “costume 
drama,” and makes it so im- 
portant in terms of today that 
people in the audience grow 
actually indignant at its out- 
moded conventions. ‘This min- 
gling of the two periods, eighty 
years apart, is one of the dis- 
turbing things that makes the 
play stay in your memory long 
after you leave the theater. 

Miss Cornell is one of the 
few actresses in the country 
whose popularity on Broadway 
is equaled by her fame along 
the high road of theaters that 

(Continued on page 37) 








A small number of 
women who knew 
what they wanted 
and would - stick 


EMILY 





together could elect 

a feminist leader, 

in precinct, county 
or state 


NEWELL BLAIR 


Suggests A Plan For 


Putting "omen mto Politics 


HERE are two ways, and only 

two ways, by which women 

may become a power in politics, 

always excepting those who 

work by the old method of 
working on and through a man. One 
is by holding office and the other is by 
becoming effective in political organiza- 
tions. 

The objective of the feminist, then— 
and by feminist here I mean che woman 
who, whether she calls herself a feminist 
or not, wants to make it easier for wom- 
en to contend with men in politics with- 
out disability because they are women 
—should be to elect an increasing num- 
ber of women to office and to place 
feminists on party committees. The 
former because it is only by becoming 
accustomed to women in office that the 
prejudice against them will be overcome. 
The latter because it will make it easier 
to elect women to office. 

Fortunately it is easier to get femin- 
ists on party committees than to elect 
them to office. In many states provision 
is already made either by law or by 


Sketches by Dorothy T. Owen 








Mrs. Blair, former vice- 
chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, 
believes women have failed 
to take their place in poli- 
tics. She told about that in 
the January Journal. In 
this article she proposes a 
practical working plan by 
which women. can use the 
opportunity that suffrage 
gave them—can really get 
into politics, and so bring 
the women’s point of view 
to bear in government—for 
civic decency, peace, child 
welfare and sound equality 











party custom, for placing women on 
party committees. True, these women 
are elected by the votes of men as well 
as women. But that need not dismay 
them. 

It is not so difficult as women think, 
to get on party committees. All over 
the country there are precincts where a 
group of as few as ten women who knew 
what they wanted and would stick to- 
gether to get it, could elect one of their 
number as precinct committee woman 
leader. A small number of feminist 
precinct leaders in a county who would 
band together, could elect a county or 
district feminist leader; a comparatively 
small number of county or district 
feminist leaders could bring about the 
election of a state feminist leader. 

For instance, there once was a county 
where the men who ran the organiza- 
tion had made their wives and their 
wives’ friends precinct and county won- 
en leaders. ‘Two women decided that 
they wanted women leaders who would 
represent women instead of their own 
husbands. So they got into a car and 
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spen' cne day going from precinct to 
precinct in their own town until they 
had a woman in each precinct friendly 
to them who agreed to stand as commit- 
teewoman and try to get enough of her 
friends out to the election to elect her. 
They spent another day visiting women 
in other towns in the county until they 
had a woman in each town who agreed 
to do the same thing in her town. Their 
candidates were not, of course, all 
elected. But when the county meeting 
was held they had the majority of the 
women votes for their candidate for 
woman vice-chairman of the county. 


Gaining Support From Men 


But some of these men wanted to 

run for office. Others had 
friends they wanted elected. They 
decided that they had better not offend 
these women by putting in their wives 
and sc they cast their votes for the wom- 
an who had the majority of the wom- 
en’s votes. They decided, in other 
werds, that women who could elect so 
many committeewomen were worth 
placating. 

The two women got into their car 
again and made a visit to each county 
seat in turn and persuaded the woman 
leader of each county to support their 
candidates for woman district leader and 
women members of the state committee. 
When the district meeting, compcesed of 
the county leaders, men and women, met, 
these women again had the majority of 
the women agreed upon their candidates. 
Nor was this all. The men leaders from 
these same counties, seeing that their 
women leaders favored these candidates, 
also gave them their votes. Why not? 
They much preferred pleasing the wom- 
an leader from their own county on 
which they must depend for their elec- 
tion, to pleasing some one from another, 
either man or woman. 

The point was that these county wom- 
en leaders had known whom _ they 
wanted. And they told their men co- 
workers sc before they had time to make 
any other plans. When women do that, 
their men co-workers are likely to give 
them what they want. 

There is another point to be noted 
about these tactics. The two women 
who had planned them had concentrated 
on the election of the women leaders. 
They had made no effort to commit any 
women to support any candidates for 
the offices to be filled by men. This 
left the women voters at the county and 
district committee meetings free to cast 
their votes for any man they chose. And 
they voted, I imagine, in both county 
and district meetings, for the men their 
men co-leaders wished. In other words, 
the men voted for the choice of their 
woman co-workers and the women for 
the selection of their men co-workers. 


T HEY were not so sure of the men. 


At first thought the women may seem 
to have Icst power thereby. True, they 
had had no real part in selecting the 
men and these men, after all, were the 
chairmen and the women only vice- 
chairmen of the committees. But neither 
had the men any real part in selecting 
the women. The women were accord- 
ingly not dependent upon the men for 
their election. They had been elected 
by a group of women. They had to 
please this group only, and were there- 
fore'free from domination by any men. 
They also represented a group that the 
men did not represent. They could de- 
mand for this group what they thought 
the group wanted. 

Only a woman who owes her political 
pesition to men can know the independ- 
ence of men this would give them. 
They could speak to the chairman as 
equal to equal, for they had a backing 
equal to his, a backing he could get only 
through them. 


When Women Back Women 


F this seems a_ relinquishment 
of power by these women, consider 
this situation: The women mém- 
bers of district committees all over the 
state concentrate in the same way on 
electing the women members to the state 
committee. This bloc of women mem- 
bers elect in the same way the woman 
vice-chairman of the state committee. 
That woman is a feminist. She knows 
that back of her she has a following of 
women, extending even to the precincts, 
who regard her as their leader. There 
comes a disagreement between her and 
the chairman on scme matter affecting 
women. She states her position to the 
assembled committee. Immediately these 
women on the state committee see her 
point. They are ready to back her up. 
Does anyone think that the men on 
the committee will vote against what 
these women want? They will not. 
For, and this is often fergotten, what 
most men both in and out of politics, 
hate above everything is be put in the 
position of opposing women, publicly. 








Political power is not won this way—it is 
not handed out on a silver platter 
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They will overlook women, they will 
forget them, which is perhaps natural in 
pclitics since men had it all to them- 
selves so long without women, they will 
bully them when they can, they will 
intrigue all around them, they will ig- 
nore them if possible. But they will not 
come out openly and deny a_ united 
group of them what they ask in the name 
of women. I have seen evidence of this 
many times. 


Forcing an Open Fight 


OT that this woman vice-chair- 

man would need to issue such a 

challenge to the men. For she 
would have only to tell her chairman 
that her women wanted something and, 
if she had their backing, he would capit- 
ulate. After all, these women members 
do have a vote on the chairmanship. 
They might decide at any time to use it. 
Besides, the last thing in the world a 
chairman wants is an open fight with 
women. The approved method of keep- 
ing them in their place is by indirection. 
The strategy of the women, therefore, 
should be to force “open covenants, 
openly arrived at.” 

Women on political committees, did 
they but knew it, have a weapon in pub- 
licity. What they want always has a 
news value; and defiance is almost first 
page stuff. Let them, as one woman 
leader did, say to their men leaders: 
“Well, this would make a good press 
story; the papers would eat it up;” and 
they would do as hers and say hurriedly: 
“What do you want? What do you 
want?” and fall over themselves to give 
it to them. 

I shall doubtless be told that these are 
not ladylike methods. But they are po- 
litical methods. They are the kind the 
men use themselves. They understand 
them. And respect the person who can 
employ them successfully. Besides, it 
must be remembered that ladylikeness 
lies in the words a woman uses rather 
than in the point she speaks to, the man- 
ner in which she conducts herself rather 
than in her tactics. Many of the most 
expert men politicians are suave gentle- 
men. 

Contrast now what happened in the 
district meeting I have described and 
another district meeting which I at- 
tended. ‘Two committee members went 
to the hotel where the meeting was to 
be held, about two hours before the hour 
set for it. They sought out the men 
“bosses” of their county and found tne 
room full of men. They asked them 
what they planned to do and were told 
the name of the man selected for dis- 
trict leader. ‘The women said they 
could not support him. The men did 
not suggest eliminating him. 

These women then went indignantly 
to the other women on the committee. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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A look into the future. 
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YOUR BUSINESS IN WASHINGTON 


The Compromise on “Food Relief,” the Battle Over the 
Bonus and the Russian Problem to the Fore 


February 15, 1931 

VERYBODY is “eating 

crow” here in a frantic effort 

to avoid an extra session of 

Congress, and it looks now as 

if the unpalatable dose might 

not have been downed in vain, but that 

when the gavel falls at noon on March 

4, Congress will not meet until next 
December. 

For three months Republicans and 


Democrats have been swashbuckling 
around, bragging about what they 


would or would not do, even if it cost 
an extra session. But now the day of 
reckoning is in sight, and plumes that 
tossed haughtily in December breezes 
are drooping as February draws to a 
close, and it becomes obvious that there 
is no choice except between capitula- 
tion and an extra session. And, after 
all their brave words, there are only 
a few radical Republicans who want 
an extra session; the regulars on both 
sides of the aisle fear an extra session 
as they would the plague. 

In December President Hoover said 
he would not take any bill giving 


By EvisABETH May CRAIG 


Government money to the needy. The 
Government could create jobs and make 
loans but could not go into the busi- 
ness of charity, he said. He even put 
his foot down on loans for food. 

The Senate vowed just as roundly 
that the needy should have Federal aid, 
even if the Senate had to stay here all 
summer to vote it. 

But having worked themselves into 
this deadlock, each side began to sight 
March 4 rising inexorably on the 
horizon. One began to hear the word 
“compromise.” This compromise 
emerged as a proposal to give the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture twenty million 
dollars for loans for “agricultural re- 
habilitation.” Bitter-enders asked what 
this phrase meant and _filibustered 
against the compromise until Secretary 
Hyde explained that the phrase was 
wide enough to permit loans for food. 

“Then why not say food?” inquired 
the irreconcilables caustically. But not 
even an echo answered, for everybody 
knew that it was to save the faces of 
all concerned. The President, having 
said he would not take Government 


money for food loans, is doing it. The 
Senate, having sworn to get free money 
for the needy anywhere, has had to take 
a plan which merely permits loans to 
farmers that may be spent for food 
through a “sympathetic” interpretation 
of law by the Secretary. Though there 
are those who say, out of the corners 
of their mouths, that Uncle Sam is not 
going to press for the repayment of the 
loan. 

Looking at it fairly, it would seem 
that while both sides had to “eat crow,” 
the bird consumed at the White House 
is much smaller than that served in the 
Senate. The Democratic Senator Glass 
of Virginia did not hesitate to say that 
it was “an abject surrender” of the 
Senate to the White House. 

But it looks as if the White House 
would have to surrender to the Capitol on 
the bonus loan bill—or, if not surrender, 
that Mr. Hoover would go down with 
head “bloody but unbowed,” for a veto 
is expected for the bill, whether of the 
direct or the “pocket” variety, with the 
Congress probably over-riding the veto. 

Since December there has been 
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pressure for immediate payment of the 
adjusted service compensation certificates 
to world war veterans, though they are 
not due until 1945. The Administra- 
tion objected, saying it would cost three 
and a half billion dollars, when the 
Treasury is already facing a deficit, and 
that it would mean a heavy pension 
program in a few years when the vet- 
erans got to middle-age and ought to 
have the certificates to fall back on. 


Veterans Bring Pressure 
~~ = by the soldier vote, how- 


ever, and influenced by the fact 

that the veterans are feeling hard 
times, too, Congress compromised on 
a bill which permits the veterans to 
borrow up to fifty per cent of the ma- 
turity value of the certificates. This 
will cost about $1,720,000,000 if all the 
veterans borrow, which they probably 
will not, since only about half of those 
who could borrow under present terms 
have done so. They will have to pay 
interest on what they borrow, however, 
and opponents of the bill say that those 
who borrow fifty per cent now won't 
have much left in 1945 because the 
interest will have eaten it all up. 

Meantime, another group of unem- 
ployed arrived at the Capitol the other 
day to ask aid. Fourteen men and wom- 
en, black and white, Jew and Gentile, 
representing 125 delegates chosen at 
mass-meetings of the jobless all over the 
country, came to the Capitol and asked 
to address the membership of the House. 
Of course they could not do that. It 
just “isn’t done.’ Then they asked to 
present to Speaker Longworth a petition 
asking unemployment insurance legisla- 
tion and. other relief measures. It seems 
they had sent a rather curt note to Mr. 
Longworth that morning saying they 
would be there tc see him at noon. 

The delegation was escorted to the 
ofice of the Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
House amid scores of policemen, report- 
ers, movie-men swarming the House cor- 
ridors. The Sergeant-at-Arms told them 
they would have to proceed in custom- 
ary manner and that the Speaker never 
acceded to “demands” to see him. They 
said they were working people and did 
not know Washington formalities. They 
were told they could put the petition in 
through their Congressman or through 
the Speaker’s secretary, Mildred Reeves. 
They kept on steadily asking te see the 
Speaker and he kept on just as steadily 
refusing. He won, of course, and they 
finally gave it to Miss Reeves. 

Of course, the Speaker cannot receive 
everybody, fanatic or freak, who comes 
knocking at his door, but there is a feel- 
ing around the Capitol that in this case 
it would have been politic if he had 
waived etiquette. He gave this delega- 
tion the chance to go back to those who 
sent them and say that no help could be 
expected of this Government, that they 


found this Speaker locked away in ma- 
hogany-trimmed, gilt-mirrored offices, 
guarded by policemen with clubs and 
tear-gas bombs, unwilling to listen to the 
plea of the hungry. 

It is just this sort of thing, as Repre- 
sentative Nelson, of Maine, said in his 
minority repert on Communism, that 
makes Communism. If Mr. Longworth, 
who has a most pleasing personality, had 
received this delegation, said he would 
do what he could for them, then they 
would have lost another chance at mar- 
tyrdom. 

That Nelson report caused a lot of 
comment. Nelson did not minimize the 
“sinister intent” of Communism but he 
said that if our political and industrial 
system would purge itself of the abuses 
that have grown into its fabric we 
should not need to fear Communism. 
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“Hungry men are dangerous,” said 
Nelson, ‘“‘but to the man with a home, a 
family and a job, Communism makes no 
appeal.” 

Speaking of reports, there has been so 
much said about the prohibition report 
of the Wickersham Commission that 
there seems little left to say. No two 
agree on what the report means. Drys 
say it is dry and wets say it is wet. 
Simmered down, the report says prohi- 
bition has created terrible conditions, yet 
does not recommend repeal. Prohibition 
sentiment here is chaotic, but Congres- 
sional action is as dry as ever, though 
wets say many drys are ready to flop if 
they can ascertain beyond a doubt that 
their constituents want mcdification. 


A New Problem 


ODIFICATION sentiment has 
M been quickened by the advent of 

grape concentrate, mothered by 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt. Mrs. 
Willebrandt, former assistant attorney 
general in charge of prohibition, knows 
every nook and cranny of the prohibition 
law. She has sc carefully conned the 
advertising and directions for this grape 
juice, which turns into twenty per cent 
wine in sixty days, that so far experts of 
the Department of Justice have found 
ne loophole through which to reach the 
heavy hand of the law. 

Both wets and drys—except the Cal- 
ifornia grape-growers!—are enraged be- 
cause the Federal Government is financ- 
ing this evasion of the prchibition law. 
The Federal Farm Board has loaned 
millions of dollars to the cooperatives 
producing this concentrate. Thus, as 
Senator Tydings, of Maryland, explains, 
we have the Government lending money 
with one hand to finance a product 
which, with the other hand, it must 
prosecute. Only, so far the Department 
hasn’t been able to prosecute, for the 
concentrate is delivered as plain grape 
juice and if it turns into wine in sixty 
days, why, let the Department arrest 
Dame Nature for being a horrid law- 
breaker! 

The Russian problem still vexes. The 
House is considering bills to keep out 
Russian goods on the more or less os- 
tensible ground that they are the prod- 
uct of “forced labor.” 

Representative Hull of Tennessee, cne 
of the financial experts of the House, 
author of the income tax law, is 
worried about these proposals to chart 
our national trade policies by the small 
measure of sectional needs, whether it 
be cil, pulpwood, wheat or what-not. 
He thinks we should ponder long and 
dispassionately before we embark on a 
career of embargoes, with all that such 
action implies in our international trade. 

Colonel Hugh Cooper, an American 
engineer who is building a great dam 
for the Soviet Government on the Dnie- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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(urrent Events 


CONOMIC problems 
dominate the news of 
the month. And a 
growing recognition of 
their importance ap- 
pears in the organized efforts 
made to find a solution for these 
difficulties. Conferences at Gen- 
eva with committees set up with 
instructions to work out recom- 
mendations, and an economic sur- 
vey of China’s problems, are 
typical of a new method of ap- 
proach to underlying causes of 
international distress. 


At Geneva 


HE results of two recent 

gatherings at Geneva have 

done much to disperse a bit 
of the gloom that has been hang- 
ing over this international center 
since the September meeting of 
the League of Nations. The in- 
ternational situation then was 
anything but encouraging. Now 
the pendulum seems to be swing- 
ing the other way and the solu- 
tion to some intricate world 
problems begins to emerge. 

Twenty-seven European coun- 
tries were represented at the recent 
conference when the proposed European 
Union was discussed. The question of 
what to do about Russia naturally com- 
plicated the situation. Italy, Germany 
and Great Britain were in favor of in- 
cluding her, but France blocked that 
proposal. A compromise agreement was 
reached whereby Russia, Turkey and 
Iceland should be invited to take part in 
the study of economic questions affecting 
Europe. Since then Russia has accepted 
the invitation extended to her. 

The major questions stressed at this 
conference were economic. Committees 
were appointed to study means of dispos- 
ing of future surpluses of wheat in 
Eastern Europe, agricultural credits and 
the general question of organization of 
the Union. These committees will re- 
port at a second session, which will be 
held in May. Emphasis was also placed 
on the political factors at play in Europe 
and the representatives assembled re- 
afirmed their belief in the League of 
Nations as a means of preventing re- 
course to violence as a means of settling 


By JOSEPHINE SCHAIN 





Publishers’ Photo S« 


In Delhi—where Gandhi and the Viceroy, Lord Iravin, 


have been conferring on India’s future 


problems and _ international disputes. 
Later the Council of the League met 
at Geneva, and the outstanding feature 
of this session was a rebuke administered 
to Poland for its oppression of the Ger- 
man minority within its borders. Un- 
officially, Poland gave assurances that the 
Governor of Upper Silesia would be 
removed. The treatment of the Ger- 
mans in Poland has been a constant 
source of friction between the two coun- 
tries ever since the new boundary lines 
were established after the World War. 
Of more immediate interest to the 
United States was the settlement of 
February 2, 1932, as the date for the 
next disarmament conference. At thar 
time the representatives of the nations 
of the world will gather for what may 
be the greatest assembly in all history, 
when an_ opportunity never before 
equaled will be given for advancing 
standards of international conduct. 
The Council also appointed a com- 
mittee to work out means whereby the 
recommendations of the Liberia Slavery 
Commission might be put into effect. 


'rvice 


The United States has agreed to 
take part in this work. 


Gandhi's Move 
HE London Round Table 


on India has adjourned, but 

informal conferences still 
continue among those interested 
in finding a_ solution to the 
Hindu-Moslem difficulty which 
was left unsolved at London. 

Meanwhile Mahatma Gandhi 
is again the man of the hour. 
World-round interest hangs on 
the outcome of his epochal meet- 
ing with Lord Irwin, Viceroy of 
India, for which he asked, that 
they might talk over the British 
offer of qualified Dominion status 
in a spirit of candor and friend- 
ship. 

Gandhi has been released from 
prison, but he took his freedom 
at first with a heavy heart because 
of the tens of thousands who are 
still behind prison bars. He de- 
manded that the Government in- 
vestigate the police beatings of 
those who have taken part in non- 
violent parades in behalf of In- 
dian independence, and announced 
that civil disobediénce would continue 
until amnesty was granted to other po- 
litical prisoners, repressive measures were 
lifted and the right to picket peacefully 
was granted. But peace became a possi- 
bility when Gandhi announced that he 
had written to the Viceroy asking for 
a meeting. 


France’s New Premier 
NOTHER new Prime Minister 


has taken over the reins of gov- 
ernment in France. Pierre Laval 
has followed Theodore Steeg with a 
majority vote of 54, which guarantees 
the backing of Tardieu, another _ of 
France’s deposed Prime Ministers. And 
through all the changes in government, 
Briand steadily holds the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs. With the exception of 
two days, he has been in every Cabinet 
since 1925—a record which no other 
Frenchman can anywhere near approach. 
A financial scandal involving some of 
the Cabinet was the surface reason for 
the change in government. 
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Winston Churchill 
WW) 'sroken" CHURCHILL has 


broken” with Stanley Baldwin, 

the leader of the Conservative 
Party in Great Britain, and resigned 
from the Conservative Committee. For 
some time there have been disagreements 
between them, but when Baldwin gave 
his approval—halting though it was—to 
the Labor Party’s policy in regard to 
India, Churchill acted. Ordinarily this 
would mean that, if the Conservative 
Party comes into power again Churchill 
would not be included in the inner 
circles nor have a Cabinet position. But 
ordinary rules do not seem to apply to 
him as he has a record of having 
“broken” several times with his party. 


Bruening’s Victory 


INCE the elections last fall the 

German Reichstag has had a tumul- 

tuous time. The minority group, 
composed of National Socialists ( Fascists 
or Hitlerites) and German Nationalists, 
have tried obstructionist tactics to block 
every move made by the coalition group 
led by Chancellor Bruening. Finally 
the Bruening Government decided to re- 
form the rules of the Reichstag and put 
a stop to the pandemonium that had 
reigned for days in the parliament. It 
put this reform through by a majority 
so substantial that the Fascists in school- 
boy fashion filed from the scene, vowing 
to campaign against the Government 
throughout the country, pausing only 
long enough to collect their pay for 
February. 

With calm restored, Foreign Minister 
Curtius was able to give the long 
awaited accounting of his stewardship. 
The next day a debate waxed on the 
ever present question of repara- 
tions and war guilt. Although 
the members present voted 
against a resolution calling for 
the immediate cessation of repar- 
ation payments under the Young 
Plan, and another calling for 
the immediate application of the 
revision clause of the Plan, they 
did approve of a motion declar- 
ing for the necessity of an early 
revision of Germany’s repara- 
tion commitments; also for an 
impartial international investi- 
gation into the causes of the 


World War. 


Unemployment 
NEMPLOYMENT fig- 


ures continue to mount, 

the latest reliable estimate 
giving as high as seven million 
people out of work in the 
United States at the present 
time. Constructive action, look- 
ing toward the future, as well 
as immediate relief, are in order, 


and there is hope in the report from the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
that it is appointing a committee of busi- 
ness men and economists to work out a 
prcegram to assure practically continuous 
employment to workers in the future 
and, if possible, prevent the recurrence 
of business depression. 


Crisis in Spain 


66 HE Republic comes!” rang 
through the streets of Madrid 
when Count Romanones as leader 
of the liberal forces in Spain announced 
for his group that nothing short of a 
constitutional convention would satisfy 
those who are opposing King Alfonso. 
For seven years Spain has been on the 
verge of revolution. During the period 
of dictatorship the parliament was closed 
and no elections were held. Last fall 
revolt started in northern Spain but was 
quickly crushed. The King then signed 
a decree promising new elections in 
March and the opening of parliament— 
presumably thinking that a more wide- 
spread revolution could be warded off 
and that it was better to be King of a 
limited monarchy than not King at all. 
But he acted too late, for the leaders of 
the liberal groups announced that though 
they would take part in elections, they 
would withdraw and demand a constitu- 
tional convention immediately thereafter. 
Before such an assembly would come 
the question as to whether Spain should 
continue to be a monarchy, or become a 
republic. 

However, as we are going to press, 
we learn that General Berenguer and 
his cabinet have resigned and that the 
King has canceled the order for elections. 
The serious political crisis appears to be 
coming swiftly to a head. 





© Keystone 
Chancellor Bruening of Germany, who has at last tri- 
umphed over his foes in the Reichstag, making a speech 
at a dinner in Berlin 


A Diplomatic Apology 


HE Government of the United 

States was placed in an embar- 

rassing position when recently it 
had to apologize to another government 
for the act of one of its commissioned 
officers. The officer in question was 
none other than the hotheaded General 
Smedley D. Butler, leader of the Marine 
Corps in foreign expeditions and formerly 
Director of Safety in Philadelphia. The 
other person in the controversy was none 
other than the fiery head of the Italian 
Government, Benito Mussolini. 

General Butler, in a speech before a 
club in Philadelphia, repeated the ‘tale 
that Mussolini had run down a little 
girl while driving his racing car and had 
gone on without stopping to see if the 
child was injured. 

Through the Italian Ambassador at 
Washington a protest was registered. 
The Secretary of State sent a message 
of apology to Rome which Mussolini 
accepted. Then court martial proceed- 
ings were ordered by the Secretary of 
\War. Meanwhile the anti-Fascist papers 
in the United States and friends of 
General Butler gave out statements up- 
holding him. The whole incident sud- 
denly closed when the court martial 
proceedings were dismissed with a repri- 
mand to General Butler as he voiced 
his regret. 


Very Briefly 


ORTH DAKOTA is the latest 
N to join the list of outlaw states 

where people resort to lynching. 
The first of the month a young man held 
for a murder trial in Schafer, North 
Dakota, was taken by a masked mob and 
hanged from a railroad bridge. 


A significant event in British- 
American relations is the ap- 
pointment cf the Earl of Bess- 
borough as the new Governor 
General of Canada. Although 
he has had no former experience 
in colonial government, the 
Earl brings to his office wide 
experience in business and 
finance, 


Postscript: A few lines to 
catch up with the news from 
Spain. Liberals called in by 
King Alfonse failed to form a 
government. Thereupon the 
King decided to fight for his 
crown. Supported by the mcn- 
archists, he turned to Juan 
Baptista Aznar, Chief Admiral 
of Spain, who was able to form 
a cabinet, with General Beren- 
guer, former dictator, as Min- 
ister cf War. So for the 
moment King Alfonsc breathes 
easily. 

February 16, 1931. 
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WHAT HANDWRITING ‘TELLS 
About Men and Women 


A Leading Graphologist Advances a Surprising Theory 


OW often do you hear peo- 

ple say, as they open a letter: 

“It must be from a man. 

The writing looks like a 

man’s.” Or: “I think this 
is from a woman. The writing is so 
fine and delicate.” 

Show a number of intelligent and ob- 
serving people one hundred specimens of 
writing, without signatures, and ask 
them to choose those which seem most 


on] Fast 


All of the specimens of handwriting above are either men’s 
Please guess before you read the article 


or women’s, 


for Discussion 


By Louise RIce 


representative of men’s and women’s 
script. Invariably the fine, forward- 
leaning, small and delicate pressured 
writing will be chosen as that of women, 
while the big, bold, dashing, eccentric 
and heavily pressured writing will al- 
ways be chosen as representative of men. 

This just shows the force of tradition, 
which can actually blind the eyes to 
what they can see perfectly well. 

Look at the specimens on page 21: 
They are not only 
the handwritings 
of women but are 
thoroughly _ repre- 
sentative of the 
writing of two- 
thirds of the fem- 
ininity in this 
country. 

Look at the 
specimens on this 
page: They are 
thoroughly _ repre- 
sentative of the 
handwritings of 
in this and 


men 

all other countries 

. using the Latin 

letter formations. 

That is to say, 

a - they are repre- 
sentative of the 


writing of men in 
all countries save 
the Orient, where 
totally differ- 
ent principles of 
writing are em- 
ployed. 

Let us for the 
moment forget the 
masculine and 
feminine part and 
estimate these 
characteristic writ- 
ings from a graph- 
ological stand- 
point. 

Those on the 
right show the de- 
sire for innova- 
tion, impatience 


with things which are not directly pro- 
ductive, concern with style and form, 
direct, forceful methods, rather cold 
logic, considerable indifference to nu- 
ances of thought, bold and individual 
ideas, temper, courage and self-reliance. 
Constructiveness is strong. 

Those on the left show sensitiveness, 
idealism, reflection, concern with the 
emotions, refinement and great intensity 
of emotions, response to music, to color 
and to stimulation of the imagination. 

Not traditionally masculine and 
feminine, but quite the contrary, you 
see. That is the picture which I have 
gradually begun to see in the millions 
of handwritings which have passed 
through my hands in the past twenty- 
five years. 

I have begun dimly to perceive that 
environment, tradition, custom, taboos, 
fears, clothes, needs of the moment, and 
about a hundred other elements of 
existence have conspired to give us an 
incorrect and confusing ideal of man- 
hood and womanhood. I am convinced 
that this wrong ideal of manhood and 
womanhood has a great deal of bear- 
ing, not only on our loves and our 
home life, but on our economic condi- 
tions. 


Women as Builders 


RADITIONALLY, a_ woman 
never can construct anything. 
Yet during the war she went into 
the building trade, she went into ma- 
chine factories, she built almost every- 
thing. I spent time and money during 
that stressful period, interviewing em- 
ployers and foremen, asking them how 
the women got along. They told me, 
to a man, that they were amazed to 
discover that production was speeded 
up and breakage and waste were re- 
duced in the hands of these women, 
handicapped though they were by the 
fact that all of them ‘went in un- 
trained. 
During the war it was no novelty 
to see men knitting. Many prizes for 
fine and swift knitting were taken by 
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men, yet this is traditionally woman’s 
work. 

Traditionally, a woman knows 
nothing of building, yet her work along 
architectural lines and as_ sculptor, 
bridge builder, landscape gardener, and 
organizer begins to show her a rather 
formidable rival of her traditionally 
better equipped brother. 

Women have begun to fret, nowa- 
days, at the fact that there are prac- 
tically no women composers of music. 
The cold, academic and uninteresting 
Chaminade need not be seriously con- 
sidered. “Thousands of men composers 
who are never heard of are her supe- 
riors. Women have fretted over the 
fact that as painters they simply can- 
not approach the productions of men. 
Women fret because the opera, the di- 
rection of the opera, the production of 
sumptuous furnishings, the development 
of the luxuries of fashion, are all in 
men’s hands. Progressive women, feel- 
ing power springing to their hands as 
a familiar weapon, worry because poetry 
as written by women is petty stuff com- 
pared to men’s. Women pianists and 
violinists are painfully few, compared 
to the many men who are superb in 
these vocations. Imaginative science, 
too, lacks women. Women appear in- 
frequently in the production of per- 
fumes. They have little patience with 
the intense concentration which pro- 
duces the infinitely varied, small, but 
delightful parts of feminine clothing, 
although they love them when produced 
by men. 


Where Pratse Is Due 


N this score I have no com- 
O fort to offer women. On the 

contrary, I urge women to let 
those vocations alone, to concede them 
to the temperaments which are fitted 
to handle them, to give men the un- 
stinted praise which they deserve for 
this type of achievement. 

And why? Because the handwriting 
of the great majority of the men shows 
their peculiar aptitude for the emo- 
tional arts; because men are the emo- 
tional sex. This has always been used 
as a term of reproach. Like many other 
things that we have hastily and er- 
roneously said about ourselves, it’is all 
wrong. ‘The emotions are responsible, 
as we can easily see, for all the deli- 
cately sensuous beauty of life. Men 
instinctively give us this beauty. Let 
us thank God and appreciate them. 

If this is true, however, it is also 
true that women have fields open to 
them from which they have been shut 
out for so long that it is a shock for 
them even to open the gate and look 
in at them. 

Women are constructors, planners, 
organizers. The moment they have 
the opportunity, they work together 
for common ends. Who started the 


fight for the abolition of child labor? 
Who started it and fought for it, no 
matter what the opposition? Women. 
And women who, at that time, were 
still greatly handicapped by this false 
tradition of being incapable of con- 


structive thought or deeds. Who 
started the agitation about slavery? 


Read the records of 1840 to 1860 and 
you will find out. After the women 
began the fight and held to it the men 
at last swung into line. Who started 
the protest at the undue number of 
deaths of mothers in childbirth which 
at last brought action? Who agitated 
in Southern cities until the open sew- 
ers got cleaned out? Who organized 
nursing and took it out of the realm 
of the haphazard? Who started up 
the nursing homes; the places where 
working mothers can deposit babies 
while they work? Who inaugurated 
soup kitchens in times of stress? Who 
organized the Red Cross? Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union? Are 
there any organizations in the world, of 
men, like the Federation of Womea’s 
Clubs, in this country? 

When women entered politics they 
caused the men politicians to “view with 
alarm’ their methods—oh, not always; 
but often. Women 
want to know 
how, why, when. 
They ask, “Where 
did that million 
dollars go? We 
want to see where 
those dollars are.” 
“What were five 
thousand laborers 
doing all that year 
on the water 
works, now that 
we are told that 
practically nothing 
has been accom- 
plished?” “Why 
can’t conditions in 
that dangerous ten- 
ement district be 
changed?” “There 
must be a way to 


feed children 
whose parents are 
poor. Why can’t 


the schools do it?” 

Men politicians 
complain that 
women lose sight 
of big problems in 
handling the 
smaller ones. For 
man,: with his im- 
agination, with his 
sensitiveness, his 
quick emotions and 
his intuitions, does 
look forward. 
Mentally, he 
leaps tremendous 
gulfs. He thinks 


in large round 
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terms. His generalizations are often 
superb. His attitude in government 
and in political matters is invaluable 
and without it the world of women 
would be lost. But in my opinion, 
the handwriting of men shows conclu- 
sively that they are even more hope- 
lessly lost without the constructive 
thinking which women bring to gov- 
ernment and to political matters. 

Women are hopelessly lost without 
the artistic inspiration of men. 

Men are hopelessly lost without the 
accurate, practical, detailed and con- 
structive minds of women. 

I do not ask you to accept these con- 
clusions of mine. 

All I ask is that for only a year you 
will honestly observe men and women, 
laying aside all that you have ever 
thought of them; that you will honestly 
try out the conclusions that I have pre- 
sented. 

I have spent twenty-five years testing 
this theory of mine and it is the first 
time that I have ever presented it pub- 
licly. If tested and found true it would 
do much to clear up not only the home 
problems of the world, but the econom- 
ic difficulties that rise from maladjust- 
ment of persons to occupations. 


And all of the specimens above are likewise either men’s or 
Guess again, then let Miss Rice explain 
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Her right to a mother’s care is affirmed in the 


mothers’ pension laws 


MOTHER preparing dinner 

for her husband and six small 

children was interrupted by a 

stranger who informed her 

briefly that her husband was 
dead. Crossing in back of one car, he 
had stepped into the path of another 
and had been killed. Looking into the 
uncomprehending faces of her children, 
the mother realized in her agony that 
suddenly she was wholly responsible for 
those six precicus lives. 

The savings account covered funeral 
expenses and bills for moving into 
cheaper and less sanitary quarters; and 
then a family that had seemed destined 
for happiness, progress, respect, was 
plunged into the tragic process of de- 
terioration. Later came the separation 
of the mother from her children. For 
so innocent a reascn as extreme poverty, 
they were taken away from her, with 
heartache to all, and placed in orphan- 
ages to continue their strange little lives 
alone. It is one case out of thousands. 

We can never know who first re- 
marked that a good mother is her own 
child’s best influence. But in 1893 Ames 
G. Warner, who was superintendent of 
charities for the District of Columbia 
and intimately acquainted with child life 


in institutions, said that life in the home 
is the only happy, healthy, bright, sane 
life for a child to live, and asked the 
interesting question: “If the state pro- 
tects children whose parents leave them 
property, by requiring the appointment 
of a guardian under bond and account- 
able to the courts, why shculd it hold 
less sacred the interests of the child who 
is left not only an orphan but penniless 
as well ?” 

For years social workers interested in 
care of dependent children pulled an al- 
most immovable load up-hill. | While 
Congress disapproved of the country’s 
waste and passed laws to conserve water, 
ferests, minerals and squirrels, little or 
nothing could be done to compel the 
conservation of our children. By way 
of keeping little unfortunates from be- 
coming public nuisances, institutions 
were built—orphan asylums and board- 
ing homes—and to these dependent .chil- 
dren were sent according to their in- 
dividual destinies. Then in 1904 
Thecdore Roosevelt made an appeal for 
juvenile courts which turned a national 
spotlight temporarily upon the nation’s 
children. Though his plea primarily 
concerned delinquent children, it served 
to bring to light the astounding fact 
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By Maurie JAcoss 


What is this Mothers’ Pen- 
sion? And how does it 
work? Not very well in a 
county where each mother 
got ninety-seven cents a 
month. But there are bet- 
ter places. Miss Jacobs tells 
the story and suggests some 
improvements 


that more than 144,000 dependent boys 
and girls were housed in public institu- 
tions and orphan asylums when, except 
for poverty, a large percentage of them 
might be living with their mothers at 
home. 

Child care specialists challenged the 
justice of this arrangement. They 
recommended that mothers be kept at 
home to rear their children, and if pen- 
sions were necessary for this purpose, 
then pensions should be given. 

With this principle in mind, welfare 
workers gave private financial and prac- 
tical help to indigent mothers in various 
parts of the country, and gradually their 
conviction deepened that, compared to 
children reared in instituticns, children 
reared under mother guidance and home 
influence were likely to become finer 
men and women. 

Meanwhile, through social visiting 
and family investigation, it was discov- 
ered that many mothers were toiling to 
the breaking point, hundreds of them 
working twelve and fourteen hours a 
day to earn the pittance that made it 
possible tc: keep their children with them 
at home. 

This appalling fact brought the de- 
pendent child again under national con- 
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ideration. It was pointed out that 
j0ther Jove alone is not enough to guide 
a child correctly. Health, happiness and 
spiritual sense were slipping away from 
these children because of lack of mother 
care. And the mothers themselves were 
heading for dependent cld age. 

In 1906 when President Roosevelt de- 
manded laws prohibiting the twelve and 
fourteen hours working day, an out- 
standing group of child welfare work- 
ers, heartened by his interest, drafted a 
letter to him. ‘They pointed cut that 
“the problem cf the dependent child is 
acute; it is large; it is national; it is 
worthy of national consideration.” They 
asked the President to call a conference 
of leading child-work specialists, in 
Washington, for the discussion of de- 
pendent children. ‘This he did. 


HE meetings covered numberless 
child subjects, but the keynote of 
the conference lay in the truism 
that home life is the highest product cf 
civilization and that children should not 
be deprived of it except for urgent and 
compelling reasons. Poverty, they agreed, 
was not cause enough to break up family 
and home. When a mother is mentally, 
morally and physically qualified to care 
for her children, they urged the state to 
create an allowance to retain her in her 
hcme for that purpose. This allowance, 
they said, must be paid to her as a salary 
for her service to the state and not as 
a gift of charity. They considered this 
aliowance the state’s investment in citi- 
zenship, as well as a means to prepare 
children to give later adequate care to 
their widowed mothers. They called it 
the Mothers’ Pension. 
The project was everywhere accepted 


with vigorous re- 


sponse. The press 
in literally every 
section of the 
country gave it 
serious _ editorial 
discussion and ap- 
proval. President 


Roosevelt indorsed 
every phase of it 
and _ addressed 
Congress in _ its 
favor. Two years 
later, in 1911, Illi- 
nois and Missouri, 
applying it to only 
part of the state, 
made it a law. 
And_ with speed 
that is unequaled 
in the annals of 
our social meas- 
ures, it was in less 
than twenty years 
legislated into the 
statutes of ferty- 
four out of the 
forty-eight Amer- 
ican states. 

In 1928, it is es- 
timated, thirty- 
three million dol- 
lars were spent to 
keep 220,000 chil- 
dren in their own 
homes. The 
amount provided for 78,000 families. 
That is a lot of families, a lot of chil- 
dren, and a lot of money—but it is not 
enough. More children in more families 
need encouragement and help from the 
states. The states in turn need the bet- 
ter citizens who, it is believed, are re- 





A supper meeting of children of mothers’ pension families in Cincinnati, where a plan 
for carrying out the intent of the pension ts functioning successfully 








Faui Parker 


An orphanage. The Mothers’ Pension takes away the necessity of 
sending children to institutions like this when extreme poverty 
and the loss of a father’s support threaten to break up a family 


sulting from the mothers’ pension plan. 
And for those who weigh dollars against 
noses it is well to add that pensioning 
mothers costs the state less than paying 
for children in institutions. 

When is a mother eligible for the 
pension ? 

In the majority of states a mother is 
accepted for pension when her husband’s 
support has stopped because of death, 
desertion, insanity, incurable illness, or 
conviction for crime; when her children 
are under working age and she herself 
meets the personal high standards 
which the state demands. Upon her 
acceptance, a budget based on her family 
needs is worked out by the county ad- 
ministrator and an adequate sum is paid 
to her at regular intervals. 


N most states the pensicn is provided 

by a tax on county property and in 

a little less than half the states is 
administered through the courts having 
juvenile jurisdiction. (Various state 
laws differ in detail; the above statement 
is based on the average.) 

Courts with juvenile jurisdiction 
seemed at first the logical medium for 
the distribution of the mothers’ pension 
fund; but as years passed it was more 
clearly realized that the chief function 
of a court has to do with delinquency 
and not with social service. When 
county probation officers are not trained 
social workers, they are likely to dis- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Editorially Speaking 


The Wickersham Report 


T was inevitable that the long-awaited report on 
Prohibition of the President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement should be a disappointment to both 

sides of the question. The report mirrors the con- 
fused and contradictory state of public opinion. It 
was signed by ten of the eleven members of the Com- 
mission with the stipulation that each one was free 
to make his individual opinion public. The eleventh 
member was so convinced that the Amendment is un- 
enforceable that he refused to sign. 

Briefly, the Commission agrees (1) that so far there 
has been no adequate enforcement; (2) that the 
saloon must never come back; (3) that the cooperation 
of the states and the support of public opinion are 
essential to any adequate enforcement; (4) against 
the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment; (5) against 
its modification to permit light wines and beer. It 
urges much larger appropriations, better enforcement 
agencies of all kinds, and certain definite changes in en- 
forcement procedure immediately. 

Beyond this, the Commission is divided. Some of 
the members believe that enforcement is impossible. 
Others think that further trial should be made, but 
this group agrees with the former that if, after 
such trial, there is still no effective enforcement, the 
Eighteenth Amendment should be revised. The first 
group, while believing enforcement is impossible, 
agrees to this program to improve enforcement, since 
any change in the Amendment will take time. The 
two groups agree on certain changes in the wording 
of the Amendment, if and when it is to be amended, 
to make it less rigid and to give Congress the power 
to act. 

The report itself is an invaluable review of the 
situation, with both sides set forth objectively. 
Naturally, such impartiality does not please the ex- 
tremes of either side, but it is necessary for the form- 
ing of a reasonable public opinion based on facts. If 
American statesmanship is going to be able to find an 
adequate solution of the most difficult problem of our 
time it must be supported by public opinion. The 
report sets forth graphically the terrible conditions 
attending the drink problem in the United States in 
the days before Prohibition, which our young people 
of today never knew and many of their elders have 
forgotten. 

Women and women’s organizations must accept a 
large part of the responsibility for the comparative 
failure of the Amendment. They were leaders in 
educating public opinion as to the evils of intemperance 
and leaders in demanding the Prohibition law. When 
the Amendment was first passed, they put too much 
reliance on the Federal law and allowed the entire 
emphasis to be placed on coercion instead of continued 
education. At a time when temperance education 
was needed above all things, efforts in that direction 
all but ceased. 

We believe that the opinion of the majority of 
Journal readers will echo the conclusion reached by 


Mr. Wickersham, chairman of the Commission: “I 
cannot believe that an experiment of such far-reaching 
and momentous consequences should be abandoned 
after seven years of such imperfect enforcement and 
only three years of reorganization . . . to repair the 
mistakes of earlier years. . . . It is because I see no 
escape from the return [of the saloon and pre-Pro- 
hibition conditions] in any of the practical alternatives 
to Prohibition . . . that I am forced to conclude that 
a further trial should be made of the Eighteenth 
Amendment with the help cf recommended improve- 
ments.” 


* * * 


Good-by to Nicaragua 


T is good news that the American marines are to 
leave Nicaragua in 1932, and Secretary of State 
Stimson gets a long white mark for reaching this 

decision. By next June the forces that were five thou- 
sand men in January, 1929, and are now over fifteen 
hundred will probably be no more than five hundred 
men. When the Nicaraguan November, 1932, elec- 
tions are over, all will be gone, provided the Nica- 
raguan National Guard has been built up as promised. 
This will bring to an end an occupation that has 
lasted since December, 1926, on the outbreak of civil 
war, that has cost the lives of forty-two marines and 
of no one knows (no Americans, anyhow) how many 
Nicaraguans, and that has by no means ended the 
civil war. Recently the revolutionary leader, Sandino, 
has been more active than ever, and apparently it 
would take far more marines than we have ever sent 
to capture him in his all but inaccessible strongholds. 
Sandino has declared he will not stop fighting until 
he frees his country of foreign intervention. With- 
drawal is a realistic attitude toward the situation and 
if it is followed by a sound policy it should be a 
credit to the Administration. 


* * > 


The Bonus Bogey 


NY word that we may say about the bonus loan 
bill must be said before the final action. As we 
write the House has passed, by the huge majority 

of 363 to 29, this measure for allowing the veterans to 
borrow more money at a lower rate of interest, and the 
Senate has just done likewise, 72 to 12. 

This bonus loan bill would permit the 3,400,000 
veterans who hold adjusted service certificates (a gov- 
ernment security maturing fifteen years hence) to bor- 
row up to fifty per cent of their face value; instead 
of twenty-two and one-half per cent as in the past; to 
borrow at four and one-half per cent instead of six to 
six and one-half. No discrimination is made between 
needy and not needy, and the bill has been rushed 
through with scant time for consideration. 
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But the country and the Congress have had time to 
face the probable consequences. Secretary Mellon sol- 
emnly warns that the Treasury is in a bad condition, 
confronting a deficit of five hundred millions at the end 
of the fiscal year. This bonus bill, he has said, threat- 
ens really alarming damzge to our whole financial 
position. It might add $1,720,000,000 to the Govern- 
ment’s obligations, which obviously the Government is 
in no position to stand. 

Why, then, this great vote for the bill? Even if 
Secretary Mellon is over-pessimistic, the financial situ- 
ation is admittedly serious. Congressmen and Senators 
must know this. Do they believe that so many vet- 
erans are in distress through unemployment that this 
sweeping and disastrous provision is necessary? Do 
they think that only those who need will apply? Cer- 
tainly these should be aided in fullest measure, but so 
should those unemployed who are not veterans. The 
truth is that the bonus is and has been a political issue. 
The “soldier vote” is important to all candidates; the 
veterans are well organized ; they have political power. 

The Government owes disabled veterans every con- 
sideration. But is it fair either to the able or to any- 
one else to make them a class apart twelve years after 
the war, in regard to unemployment that is bringing 
desperation to millions of others who were not vet- 
erans? Certainly they will not be really aided by a 
measure that has wholesale possibilities for disaster. 
It is high time this whole question of class legislation 
for veterans should be handled with realism and 


fearlessness. 
* *K *K 


What Moves Congress? 


HIS bonus loan business suggests some long 
thoughts on the question, What stimulates Con- 
gress to act? For instance: 

The Sheppard Towner law, under which capable 
work went steadily and effectively forward for seven 
years to save the lives and health of mothers and 
babies, expired in June, 1929. 

Since that time (and long before) there has been a 
steady drive by women’s organizations and others to 
get a similar measure passed. 

Since that time Congress has sat for about sixteen 
months. 

As this is written, a satisfactory bill to succeed the 
Sheppard Towner has passed the Senate, been intro- 
duced in the House, been reported by the House Com- 
mittee. It may yet pass, but— 

Congress closes March 4. 

Or take the World Court. Without going into 
the years of past history, observe that President Hoover 
presented the World Court protocols on December 10. 

There has been no action on the World Court. 

Congress closes March 4. 

But on February 12 the bonus loan bill was passed 
by a House committee, rushed to the House, passed 
by it February 16. It was passed by the Senate Com- 
mittee February 18 and by the Senate on the 19th. As 
we go to press, it awaits a presidential veto and— 
almost certainly—repassing. 

Well—no demonstration probably is as simple as 
that looks. But there is an enormous veterans’ or- 
ganization in the country, clearly visible and, through 
its leadership, strongly vocal. Our Congress believes 
it is fully capable of administering punishment, and 


in a panic over their own places they rush to give the 
soldiers what they want. Of course there is “public 
opinion” for the World Court too; there is “public 
opinion” for a successor to the Sheppard Towner Act. 
But apparently for our representatives it is not impres- 
sive. We return to our question, On what motives 
does Congress act? 
* *K 


Women’s Nationality Scores 


ARRIED women’s right to their own nation- 
ality, independent of their husbands’, has 
scored a point. ‘There was widespread dis- 

appointment, nct to say indignation, last fall when the 
Hague Conference on the Codification of International 
Law failed to do anything more vigorous than pass 
the question over to the League of Nations. Women 
of the international organizations then went to Geneva 
to present their case to both Assembly and Council. 
They wanted the Assembly to open up the question for 
further discussion, and a recommendation to this effect 
was attached to the 1930 Assembly’s report on codifica- 
tion, to be discussed in 1931. When they made their 
appeal also to the Council, it was to ask especially 
that the point of view of women should be repre- 
sented. The result is highly satisfactory. In January 
the Council passed a resolution to put the subject on 
the next Assembly agenda; but besides that it re- 
quests the Secretary General of the League to consult 
nine international organizations of women who have 
been specially concerned with the wife’s nationality, 
and actually empowers him to ask these organizations 
to set up an advisory committee, two members from 
each, to speak for organized women. 

Those nine international organizations, by the way, 
make an impressive list. They are: the International 
Council of Women, the International Woman Suf- 
frage Alliance, the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, the Inter-American Commission 
of Women, the Equal Rights International, the 
World Women’s Union, the All-Asian Congress of 
Women, the International Federation of University 
Women and the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions. 

This is the first time in its history that the League 
of Nations has consulted organized women. It is a 
splendid precedent in a splendid cause. 


* * * 


Please Answer Kathleen Norris 


N “Money and Marriage,” on page 8, Kathleen 

Norris opens for discussion a vitally important 

question. She asks readers to tell her and us their 
experiences with the family income. In these days 
when many women have allowances or their own 
earned incomes, one is likely to forget how very many 
other women have neither; and how much suffering 
and loss of self-respect comes from begging money 
piecemeal from husband or father. There are dozens 
of other money questions that have power to ruin hap- 
piness. Please rush your letters in so that we may 
publish some in the April number. Tell us whether 
or not to use your name. 
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The League’s ‘Textbooks 
ARLY in the month of February officers and rep- 


resentative members of the League received from 
the National League office a small and inconspicu- 
ous-looking pamphlet. Its value to League mem- 
bers will lie not in the style in which it is written, 
nor in the specific information it sets forth, but in the fact 
that being an Annual List of Publications it is virtually a 
KEY to the League itself. Perusal of its thirty-six pages will 
reveal the League as student, writer and publisher. Just as 
educational institutions provide suitable textbooks for those 
following their courses of study, so the League, being an 
organization for the education of adults in matters of gov- 
ernment, has sought during the ten years it has been in ex- 
istence to provide for its members publications written for 
their particular use. The newest publication list is a demon- 
stration that it has succeeded to an appreciable degree. 

With titles of the League’s one hundred sixty-five publica- 
tions conveniently arranged, the new catalogue is in itself a 
stimulus to greater study of the problems that command the 
interest of the woman voter. Leaflets of from two to twelve 
pages giving the important facts about subjects found as 
items on the League program are described along with the 
lengthier publications ranging from fifteen to two hundred 
and twenty-eight pages. These are studies of recognized value 
written impartially for the use of the woman who wishes to 
keep herself informed on subjects vital to her as a voter. 

Over fifty of the number are on the subject of public wel- 
fare. Studies such as Electric Power and the Public Welfare, 
In Behalf of Mothers and Children, The Problems of State 
Aid to Education, and Our Wants and How They Are Sat- 
isfied make an especial appeal to the housewife who knows 
that government has a definite relation to the management of 
her home and the care and education of her children. 

For the persons concerned with the peaceful settlement of 
international disputes as a means of abolishing possibilities 
of future devastating warfare, the League’s department of 
International Co-operation to Prevent War has published 
approximately twenty-five pamphlets and leaflets. The belief 
that achieving the goal of international peace depends greatly 
on a clearer understanding on the part of more people of the 
specific problems involved and of the methods, laws and _polli- 
cies applicable to their solution has guided the preparation 
of these publications. Such pamphlets as The Problem of 
Disarmament, The Conduct of the Foreign Policy of the 
United States, and The Interpretation of Neutrality attempt 
to provide basic information regarding international relations. 
Others such as The League of Nations, The London Nawal 
Treaty of 1930, The Pan American Treaties of 1929 and The 
Root Formula and the World Court are written to describe 
in a pithy and intelligible manner the machinery that is being 
developed to help solve international difficulties. 

The Economic Status of a Wife Working at Home, 
Toward Equal Rights for Men and Women, Equal Rights: 
How Not to Get Them, A Survey of the Legal Status of 


Women in the Forty-eight States, and Women Jurors are 
some of the publications prepared by the League’s committee 
on the Legal Status of Women. Several of these pamphlets 
deal with the specific recommendations for the removal of 
specific legal discriminations against women and reveal the 
reasons for the League’s opposition to blanket legislation to 
obtain so-called ‘““Equal Rights” for women. 

Pamphlets containing registration, election and absentee 
voting laws have been used widely by local and state Leagues 
in disseminating information of immediate and practical value 
to the individual voter. A publication on County Govern- 
ment with an outline for its study, a pamphlet on the Council 
Manager Plan of City Government and sets of questions 
called Know Your Town are planned for the groups or in- 
dividuals concerned with local governmental problems. Other 
publications such as Federal Aid, Federal and State Law 
Making Bodies, Parties, Politics and People, and Taxation 
discuss the broader phases of government and its functions. 

Several of the League’s publications deal with the purpose 
of the organization, the explanation of items on its program 
and records of its growth and achievement. A few others 
are written as guides for groups conducting citizenship 
schools, and other educational activities. 

Study Kits containing a number of pamphlets dealing with 
various angles of a particular subject are popular among the 
study groups of local and state Leagues. Another convenience 
which the League offers is known as the Three Dollar Mail- 
ing List. Through this plan anyone for the sum of $3.00 
a year may have his name placed on the list to receive every 
publication of the National League soon after it comes off the 
press. About three hundred Leagues and League members 
avail themselves of this opportunity of having new “textbooks” 
delivered to their door without the trouble of choosing and 
ordering. 


A Last Minute Chance 
| penny d 7—There is still hope that the “baby bill” 


may be a law before Congress goes home on March 4. 

The action of the House Committee on February 4, in 
reporting out S. 255, gives the House a chance to vote pro- 
vided the Rules Committee sets aside a date. Although 
bearing the number of the Jones Bill which passed the Senate, 
the bill now before the House has been amended so that it 
carries the provisions of the last Cooper Bill, H. R. 12995, 
with the important elimination of the time limit on the ap- 
propriation for maternity and infancy work. It provides a 
yearly appropriation of one million dollars for a maternity 
and infancy hygiene program to be administered under the 
Children’s Bureau. In addition the bill provides for a gen- 
eral health program under the United States Public Health 
Service through appropriations to begin with one million 
dollars for the first year, to increase to $3,250,000 by 1936, 
and to continue at that amount indefinitely thereafter. When 
the bill passes the House it will have to go to the Senate 
again for concurrence in the amendments. 
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Anthony Portrait Hung 
FULL-LENGTH portrait cf Susan B. Anthony was 


A formally presented to the National League of Women 

Voters on February 11 by the Anthony Foundation. 
In making the presentation, Mrs. Anna Hendley, its honorary 
president, expressed satisfaction that the portrait of the great 
suffrage leader was finally to become a possessicn of the only 
organization descending directly from the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, founded by Miss Anthony. 
Miss Elizabeth Hauser received the portrait for the League 
and shared with those present stories of her work with Miss 
Anthony during suffrage conventions. 

The painting, which portrays the stately figure, well set 
shoulders and firm chin of Miss Anthony, brings out the dig- 
nity of her poise when speaking of the cause nearest her heart 
—that of woman’s suffrage. It was painted in 1890 by 
Jerome K. Uhl, a Washington artist. The account of the 
method in which the portrait was rescued from an auc- 
tion shop and preserved by the Anthony Foundation is one 
which reveals the tenderness 
with which the memory of 
Miss Anthony is treasured by 
her remaining co-workers. 

After painting the picture, 
Mr. Uhl encased it in a gold 
frame and then in a gold-lined 
shadow box measuring ten feet 
high and five feet wide. The 
price which he placed on the 
picture was too great for the 
suffragists who coveted it, for 
most of them were women of 
small means. The problem of 
finding space for a picture of 
that height was not settled be- 


fore Mr. Uhl died and the 
picture went to storage. One 
morning years later Mrs. 


Hendley, then president of the 
Anthony Foundation, received 
word that in two hours the 
portrait was to be sold for 
storage charges! She succeeded 
in having the aucticn postponed 
and then set out to raise a sum 
of money from the men and 
women who remembered Miss 
Anthony’ and her work. The 
sum realized was not large 
enough, however, to cover the 
charges, and it was only after 
Mrs. Hendley had made an 
appeal in behalf of the memory 
of a famous woman and the 
auctioneer had added his words 
of eloquence that money 
enough to buy the picture was 
raised from the women who 
had come to the auction te buy 
rugs. The portrait was then 
hung in the drawing room of 
the Shoreham Hotel, whose hospitality Miss Anthony had 
enjoyed during her last suffrage convention, held in Washing- 
ton, in 1896, just one month before her death. In two years 
the hotel was torn down to make way for a business block and 
the picture was moved from place to place. Finally in the 
summer of 1930 it was brought to the historic headquarters 
of the League to find a permanent resting place. 





Reproduction of the portrait of Susan B. Anthony which 
on February 11 was presented to the National League of 
Women Voters by the Anthony Foundation 
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Hawaiian Women Want Jury Service 


66 UT we are not discouraged”—those five words re- 
veal the patience, courage and determination of the 
members of the League of Women Voters in Hawaii 

in their attempt to obtain for the women of the Territory 

the right to serve on juries. To do so requires that the 

Organic Act of Hawaii shall be changed giving to the 

Hawaiian Legislature the power to act on this subject, and 

that can be done only by the Congress of the United States. 

A bill changing the Act must, of course, like other bills, be 

referred to committees of the House and Senate and re- 

ported out before it can be acted upon by either of those 

Houses. Such a situation makes it possible for the chairman 

cr a majority of the members of either of those committees 

to block legislation. 

The Hawaiian Jury Service Bill has faced a situation of 
that kind. Introduced in the House in October of 1929, it 
was favorably reported by the committee and passed the 
House in February, 1930. The bill was then sent to the Sen- 
ate and there referred to the 
Senate Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs. 
Although it has been under- 
stood that only two members of 
that committee are opposed, 
one of them happens to be the 
chairman, Senator Bingham of 
Connecticut, who has publicly 
voiced his opposition. Despite 
constant communications and 
supplications from the women 
of Hawaii, and from Mr. 
Houston, the delegate from 
Hawaii, the bill has not been 
acted upon by the Committee 
and in January, 1931, it was 
tabled. 

The resolution of the Hawaii 
Bar Association in December 
opposing the Jury Service 
amendments is said to have in- 
fluenced the Committee to table 
the bill. Just why the lawyers 
of Hawaii should take such a 
stand is difficult to understand, 
especially since the opinions of 
prominent jurists and lawyers 
of the United States obtained 
by the League of Women 
Voters testify to the fact that 
women make very good jurors 
and that to deny them this 
right as citizens is a social in- 
justice which should be rem- 
edied. In addition to the usual 
sound arguments for measures 
making jury service for women 
possible in every state of the 
United States, the Hawaiian 
measure has the added weight 
of the sound reasoning that the 
legislature of the Territory should be allowed to settle the 
questicn for its own people. The passage of the bill was 
specifically called for in the Republican Territorial platform 
and although not mentioned in the Democratic platform was 
supported by speakers representing that party in the 1930 
campaign. Resolutions favoring the bill were passed in the 
last two sessions of the Legislature in Hawaii. 








[This two-page insert is entirely under the control of the National League of Women Voters. 


The League is not responsible for any- 


thing printed in the Woman’s Journal and the Woman’s Journal is not responsible for what is published by the League in its insert.] 
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N “The Far-Away Bride,’ Stella 

Benson has written another of those 
half mythical and wholly charming 
tales with which she has been delighting 
a small but exigent group of readers 
these ten years or more. She calls it 
a Russian re-casting of the book of 
Tobit, wherein the son of the house is 
aided by an angel to find a bride, the 
family fortune and a cure for his fath- 
er’s blindness. ‘Tobit, reprinted in the 
back of the book, is told in the rolling, 
slightly pompous prose of the Apocrypha, 
with due reverence for the power of 
miracles. Miss Benson tells her similar 
story in a different setting, with delicate 
irony, and a meticulous care for fact. 
Her people are White Russians, pock- 
eted in an inaccessible corner of Man- 
churia, dependent on the forbearance of 
their Chinese neighbors, and chiefly con- 
cerned with cheese cakes, a scorched 
tablecloth and the pride of family. 

Miss Benson’s genius is so peculiarly 
her own that any attempt at analysis is 
like tearing a cobweb apart to see how 
it is woven. It is fanciful and ironic, 
detached, yet speaking in parables that 
sometimes seem more real than life itself. 
She creates a world of her own, bathed 
in a mysterious light never seeen on this 
earth. There is something feverish about 
it, something that at once distorts and 
clarifies. One thinks of her in the terms 
she uses to describe Tatiana in this new- 
est book of hers—half fire, but half ice, 
and puzzled almost beyond bearing by 
the demands of living. M. A. 


MONG the remarkable bocks of 
A the year is “The Education of a 
Princess,” by Marie, Grand Duchess of 
Russia, one of the last of the Romanovs. 
For not only does this victim of a his- 
toric tragedy tell a story of war, revolu- 
tion and assassinaticns; she records, as 
her faintly ironic title indicates, the de- 
velopment of a personality—her own— 
under the shock of experience. It is 
this record of growth that lifts what 
would be but one more _ eyewitness 
narrative of the destruction cf a dynasty 
into the realm of significant human 
documents. 

A granddaughter of Tsar Alexander 
II and cousin of the late Tsar, Marie 
was secluded in royal palaces, without 
other playmates than her brother 
Dmitri, without books, without instruc- 
tion except, intermittently, along moral 








Marie, Grand Duchess of Russia 


and religicus lines. At eighteen, mar- 
ried for reasons of state to a Prince of 
Sweden, whom she did not love, she ex- 
changed the restrictions of court life in 
imperial Russia for the restrictions of 
court life in a strange country. She 
escaped this situation by divorce. 

The World War provided her with 
the first of the lessons that opened up 
life outside court circles. She became 
a nurse and found just cause for the 
painful sense of insecurity that had 
haunted her in childhood. She saw 
signs of unrest, saw that unrest culmi- 
nate in revolution and break down the 
last barrier between Marie, the Grand 
Duchess, and Marie, the human being. 

The book ends with her thrilling es- 
cape from Russia, omitting the progress 
that brought her to New York, where 
she now is, a stylist for an important 
couturier. 

Thrust out violently into an unknown 
world, Marie can yet look back on her 
life and, though grieving for these who 
are lost to her, not regret her own 
wounds and tribulations. ‘They have 
taught me great lessons,” she says. 


HAT a vast economic and tech- 

nical business our government 

has become is portrayed with clearness 
and impressiveness in “The American 
Leviathan” by Dr. Charles Beard, the 
political scientist, collaborating with his 
son, a student of technology. The book 
is “dedicated to the thousands of men 
and women who loyally serve the public 
on land and sea under the auspices of 





the Government of the United States.” 
The volume unites politics, government 
and technology, emphasizing the newer 
functions of government created under 
the pressures of the machine age. The 
title, suggested of course by Thomas 
Hobbes’ famous work, describes the pres- 
ent American Federal Government as a 
“powerful and bewildering Titan,” “a 
huge complex of wealth, political insti- 
tutions, military engines, economic un- 
dertakings and technological activities.” 

Throughout, stress is laid upon the 
close relation between government and 
its cultural environment, the intimate 
connecticn between economics and gov- 
ernment. Here is a unified, accurate, 
complete chart of the government of our 
republic in the machine age, with pres- 
entation of current facts and issues up 
to the very close of Congress in 1930 
concerning immigration, unemployment, 
subsidies to navigation and _ aviation, 
water power and many other pressing 
public questions. “The American Levia- 
than” should be placed on the library 
shelf beside Bryce’s The American Com- 
monwealth for the most’ valuable, 
permanent reference in study and 


analysis of our government.—M. K. 
oe NOVEL of Birth Control” 

A screams the black italic line 
under the title “Seed’, the last novel 
by Charles G. Norris. And it continues, 
‘‘a novel with a moral and definite pur- 
pose’ —- 

Luckily the author is less of a propa- 
gandist than is the book jacket blurber, 
with an eye on sales. For this enthrall- 
ing story of the Carters of Carterville, 
while it deals with the marital lives of 
an American family clan, does not suffer 
from too much preaching of a “moral 
purpose.” Indeed one does not know 
whether Mr. Norris is for or against 
birth control. Each home wherein he 
lets us glimpse the drama of love and 
life has a different answer. 

Mr. Norris’s novel is stuffed with de- 
tail and his crowd of characters al- 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Education of a Princess (Marie, of Rus- 
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The American Leviathan (Beard) : 
millan, N. Y., 1930. $5.00. 

Seed (Norris): Doubleday Doran, N. Y« 
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Women in Politics 


(Continued from page 15) 

hey were, for the most part, strangers 
to them. They did not know whether 
they were feminists or not. But they 
told them that the men were ignoring 
them. Most of the women were non- 
committal. But two of them became 
equally indignant and agreed to talk to 
the men from their counties. Of course 
that did no good, for these men were 
already committed to the man candidate. 
Then, too late, these women turned 
their attention to the woman vice-chair- 
manship. ‘At least’, they said, “we 
ought to have the woman we want for 
vice-chairman.” They agreed upon a 
candidate. 

But when they approached the women 
from the other counties, they found 
them again noncommittal. They then 
went back to the men from their counties 
and asked them to support their candi- 
dates for the cffices to be filled by wo- 
men, a vice-chairmanship and member- 
ships on the state committee. 

“Too late,” said the men. 
made other arrangements.” 

Nevertheless, these women nominated 
their candidates. They were, of course, 
overwhelmingly defeated. To any prac- 
tical politician it was obvious that the 
men who had put over their slate had, 
long before these women appeared cn 
the scene of action, approached the men 
leaders from some counties and said 
something like this: “If you will give 
us the votes of yourself and the woman 
from your county for our man, we will 
vete for a woman from your county for 
one of the woman offices.” They had 
agreed upon the office the woman should 
have and the man had then gone to the 
woman from his county and said that 
if she would vote with him, he would 
see that she was elected to this office. 


“We've 


Outwitting the Woman 


ITH men leaders of other coun- 
W ties they had made similar deals 
to their own advantage, holding 
over their own woman member, if she ob- 
jected to the slate, the threat: ‘Well, 
you know that the people at home ex- 
pect us to get something for our coun- 
ty. If we don’t, it’s the end of us,” 
meaning of course it would be the end 
of her. If she still refused, the men 
managing the slate would turn to some 
other county for support and she would 
find herself ignored. 

In other words, the woman offices 
were simply something for the men to 
trade with to get themselves on the slate. 

In this particular case the women 
elected to the state committee were rub- 
ber stamp women. That is, they did 
what the men told them to do, even to 
giving their proxies to the men for state 
committee meetings. But even if they 


had been ardent feminists—and femi- 
nists have tried to play this game—it 
should be evident even to the inexperi- 
enced that they would be in no position 
to be effective on the ccmmittees in de- 
manding things for women. For they 
could not claim to represent women, 
they had no women who would back 
them up. They were under obligations 
to men and they would have to do what 
these men asked them later to do. Wom- 
en thus elected are not free to unite 
with other women. They are attached 
to some faction, or group of men. 
And this is as men politicians would 
have it. For thereby women do not gain 
a following they can lead, but merely 
swell the fcllowing of some man. 


Experience Shows the Way 


HE delight which men show 

when women play party politics 

this way and their dismay when 
women concentrate on electing women 
to party offices should long ago have 
suggested the potential power of a 
woman’s bloc in party organization. 

For power it would undoubtedly have. 
Its leaders would have to be consulted 
when slates were made up, and tactics 
planned. ‘They could demand a free 
hand in organizing women, the money 
necessary to do it, and a fair share of 
patronage. And what is more impor- 
tant, men seeking office would need to 
sue for their support. And when they 
did, these leaders could in turn bargain 
for the support of women nominees. 

I do not say that, even then, women 
would find election to office easy. There 
would still be the prejudice of voters to 
overcome. But they would at least not 
have the party organizations opposing 
their nominations, they wculd have ready 
to hand an organization of women down 
to the precincts, supporting them, and 
they would have the material out of 
which political alliances are made. If 
nominated they would not be mavericks 
to be resented by the men on their ticket, 
they would nct be ignored and. side- 
tracked during the campaign, they would 
have their share of the party campaign 
fund. In other words, the party organ- 
ization would try to elect them, instead, 
as too often today, of using them for 
trading purposes only. For it would be 
the business of the woman leaders to see 
that these things happened. 

Nor do I claim that such a feminist 
organization as I have outlined would 
be uniformly successful. But it would 
be more successful than the women on 
party committees have been in promot- 
ing the election of women. 

Women will become powerful only 
when they can rise to leadership. To 
reach leadership they must have follow- 
ers. Since men seem unwilling to ac- 
cept their leadership, the only following 
available for them is one made up of 
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women. And the easiest way to get 
that is through organizing one inside the 
party organizaticn. 

Of course such a program means work. 
But there is no easy way to get into poli- 
tics. Power is not handed out on a sil- 
ver platter. It goes to those who have 
won it. And to win it, one must go 
after it. Wemen have too long expected 
it to be presented as a gift. The trouble 
is that feminists, by and large, have not 
cared enough for the rewards of politics 
t® undertake this hard work. But might 
they not be persuaded to undertake it, 
if they could be made to see that by do- 
ing so, they were furthering the partici- 
pation of women in politics? 

These feminists would need, cf course, 
to be partisans. It would be the height 
of folly, as well as dishonest, for a femi- 
nist who felt no loyalty to a political 
party and its policies to enter it, and 
seek office merely to further feminism. 
But there are plenty of women who are 
as partisanly Democratic, or Republican, 
as they are feministic. The problem is 
to rouse these women, here, there, every- 
where to their opportunity. 

And how may this be done? 


Reviving Feminism 


ERHAPS a new organization of 

feminists devoted to the task of 

getting women into politics might 
do it. It could at least bring to the 
attention of women the situation and 
the cure. It could stimulate interest 
in the problem. It might even stir 
women to action. Or, perhaps, it might 
be done by two organizations, one com- 
posed of feminist Democrats devoted to 
getting Democratic feminists into the 
Democratic organization, and the other 
composed of feminist Republicans de- 
voted to getting Republican feminists 
into the Republican organization. <A 
rivalry might even develop. If so, we 
might see the men of the two organiza- 
tions vying with each other to see which 
would prove more hospitable to femin- 
ists. 

Certainly there is needed a _ revival 
of feminism. The arguments for it 
should be presented anew. They should 
be presented to thcse women who never 
heard a suffrage speech. Especially they 
must be presented to those generations 
of young women who have grown up 
since the Nineteenth Amendment was 
passed. Indeed, such a revival ought to 
find its chief support from them. For 
they have come out of college expecting 
to find that wemen have an equal chance 
with men in politics. To their surprise 
they see that they do not. They are 
thus ripe for rebellion. 

How this revival is to be brought 
about is not clear. But this much is: 
Unless it is, those who worked for suf- 
frage will find all their past efforts 
brought to naught. 
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NE of the most significant 
changes that have come 


over Modernism is grace- 
ful compromise. It is toning down 
its youthful turbulence. It is no 
longer breaking completely with the 
past, but is accepting some of its 
traditions and building on them. 

As a result of this new tendency, 
we have all sorts of ways of adapt- 
ing old furniture to modern set- 
tings, of combining antiques with 
modern pieces in a scheme of deco- 
ration, of giving classic designs a 
new twist. Mollified by this con- 
ciliatory spirit, even the most die- 
hard conservatives now admit a 
breath of Modernism in_ their 
schemes of decoration—if only in a 
color scheme. 

One of the foremost New York 
decorators, Mrs. Buel, who delights 
in being a conservative and strongly 
loathes Modernism, admits a weak- 
ness for certain disarming aspects of 
this new movement. One can 
scarcely glance into any one of the 
rooms she has recently created— 
and she has done some of the most 
superb and satisfying we have ever seen 
—without exclaiming “But this is new!” 
It may have all the earmarks of 
classicism. It may be definitely filled with 
rare antiques, but somehow it could not 
have been done twenty years ago. 


AKE the group shown on this page. 


The chair has Empire lines, yet with 
a “mass” and a_ simplicity that the 
Empire could not have produced. More- 
over, if you could see it you would know 
by its color scheme that it is modern, for 
it has a black lacquer frame with white 
leather upholstery, or is made with a sil- 
ver frame with rose velvet upholstery, or 
in other equally modern combination. 
Such a chair fits beautifully into an Em- 
pire or Directoire room! It gives a new 
note. 

Mrs. Buel habitually mingles 
with rare period pieces furni- 
ture of her own design—and 
these new pieces are definitely 
modern in feeling. Sometimes 
she takes an antique and mod- 
ernizes it, perhaps by “strip- 
ping” it, the technical term for 
removing the finish, thus retain- 
ing the line and carving of the 
old piece but achieving a com- 
plete change of color—a lighter, 
more subtle glow. Sometimes 
a classic piece is faithfully 
copied as to line and even 
decoration, but a new note is 
introduced by the use of mod- 








An interesting group from Mrs. Buel, New York 


ern woods—amaranthe, pallisandre, etc. 
—of metals such as chromium, pewter, 
etc., and of modern fabrics and color 
schemes. Sometimes a copy of an antique, 
while retaining the classic lines, is so sim- 
plified that it appears to be a modern 
creation. Sometimes classic pieces are set 
against a typically modern background— 
such as silvered walls, highly polished 
surfaces of wood and metals, a mirror 
mantelpiece, a wall minus cornices and 
mouldings—so that the air of modernity 
is striking, and refreshing. 

A visit to Mrs. Buel’s shop now is an 
interesting experience because of the great 
variety of old pieces, excellent reproduc- 
tions and the artist’s own creations. 

Though Modernism in interior decora- 
tion has by no means been popularly 
accepted, Modernism in painting and 





A Duncan Phyfe Sofa from W. & J. Sloane 





sculpture is an established phase of 
art. No lover of beauty today 
questions the authority of some of 
the great modern artists, and for 
those who love the work of the 
moderns but cannot afford original 
canvases there are to be had the 
Facsimiles offered by the shop of 
John Becker in New York. These 
are no ordinary reproductions but 
color-facsimiles produced by a 
process which so faithfully renders 
the technique and every value of the 
original (in its original size) that 
not only the layman but artists 
frankly admit that they would be 
as happy with the facsimiles as with 
the original. 


F Tae the prices of these mag- 
nificent reproductions are as 
amazing as their beauty. By the 
perfection of this secret process they 
have the exact quality of canvas. 
They range in size from small pic- 
tures to five feet and over. ‘They 
have beautiful frames specially de- 
signed which can be finished to suit 
the room in which they are to be 
placed—in lacquer, polished wood, gold, 
silver, metal, colored and natural woods. 
And the prices of these lovely things, 
frame and all, range from $10 to $35— 
and stop there. For this negligible sum 
you can buy all the beauty of a Corot, 
Daumier, Degas, Gauguin, Laurencin, 
Ingres, Matisse, Millet, Renoir—any one 
of a hundred famous paintings. 

If you would like to spend an hour 
browsing around a shop whose favorite 
room is the bathroom, go to the Bath 
Shop. There’s nothing they wouldn’t do 
here for a bathroom, and their ideas of 
just how beautiful a bathroom can be is 
absolutely sybaritical. There’s no color, 
no fabric, no luxury they would deny it. 
You feel as though you would like to 
spend the rest of your life in one of their 
bathrooms, sleeping in the sunken tub, 
eating the peach-colored soap, 


smelling the delightful bath 
salts, powders, perfumed 
waters. Their sets of bottles, 


their adorable miniature make- 
up tables, their bath mats in 
lovely modern designs, their 
new materials for shower and 
window curtains, would draw 
money from a purse of stone. 
(Continued on page 38) 


The Decorating and Shopping 
Department is always at your 
service. Address us care the 
Woman’s JournAL, 171 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York,N.Y. 
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THE 
SLENDER 
WAIST 


How to Regain It 


By Guuietma F, Atsop, M. D. 


College Physician at Barnard 


HE dressmaker, kneeling on the 
floor and pinning darts and godets 
into the skirt below the waist, 
answered my _ remonstrance’ with, 
“Every dress reveals you somewhere.” 
But | firmly drew the line at the con- 
templated revelation and vowed again 
that I would do my morning exercises 
until I should merit the phrase of a song 
of my childhood, “Nut brown maiden, 
thou hast a slender waist to clasp.” 

After years in which legs, not waists, 
were featured, waists and hips are once 
more assets of a good figure. For the 
“Bright Young Thing” this is no trial, 
for she has not yet had time to thicken. 
She has too recently come from the 
gymnasium and the swimming pool and 
the tennis court. She has not yet had 
an opportunity to sit for long hours at 
a time in an office chair and just sim- 
ply and slowly broaden. So these exer- 
cises I am going to give are not for her 
but for those who have seen their 
slender figures take on contours that 
they regret. This change is not a 
necessary accompaniment of age. It is 
quite possible to grow up and keep a 
slender waist, a flat abdomen, lean hips, 
but this achievement calls for constant 
exercise that will keep the muscles of 
the abdomen and hips strong and short 
and taut. Most of our sports, most of 
our housework, most of our gardening 
do exercise these muscles, but if one 
sits too much, one should counteract this 
sedentary life with a special set of ex- 
ercises, the “body whirls.” 

The slender waist is not merely a 
great asset for a modish dress but, if ac- 
quired by exercise, represents a priceless 
gain in circulation and digestion. The 
sedentary life destroys health as well 
as silhouettes and the proper exercise 
will help to restore them both. 

The four body whirls aim to 
strengthen the muscles of the torso. 
Every exercise in the series works these 
muscles and kneads them, and massages 
away the fat that lies between the 
muscles’ fibres, under the muscles’ 
sheaths, and between the bundles of 


muscles. The feet are not moved in 
these exercises and are used as a pivot 
for the swinging torso, head and arms. 
The arms are relaxed and limber, as 
the arms of a rag doll, and whirl and 
swing from the impetus given them by 
the twisting and whirling body and 
shoulders. 

1. Forward and backward whirl. 
Stand with feet firmly planted on the 
floor about a foot apart, knees lightly 
bent. 

Exercise: Let the upper half of the 
body fall forward from the waist. Let 
the arms fall down limply toward the 
floor, the finger tips about touching the 
toes. Lift the body, beginning at the 
waist, then the shoulders, to the upright 
position and then bend it backward as 
far as it will go. This movement flings 
the arms out on both sides of the body 
and tips the head backward. Look first 
at the ceiling, then let the head drop 
till you look at the wall behind you. 
Hold this position a moment and stretch. 
This tenses all the abdominal muscles. 

Reverse the motion, beginning the 
forward falling motion at the shoulders, 
letting the head and arms follow, till 
you reach again the original position, 
body dropping forward from the waist 
and arms swinging flaccidly to the floor. 
Repeat three or four times without stop- 
ping. This makes an up and down 
whirling of the body, kneading the 
waist muscles deeply, with a squeezing 
motion when the body falls forward, 
and a stretching motion when the body 
rises and bends backward. 

2. Side whirl. Stand as before. 

Exercise: Let the body fall forward 
with the arms hanging limply toward 
the floor. Swing the body up and twist 
it to the right to its full height. Let the 
arms swing up and around following the 
motion of the shoulders. Now, keep- 
ing the body from the waist up well 
twisted to the right, still facing the 
right wall, make the shoulders describe 
a circle, alternately bending and raising 
the body at the waist. The impetus 
from the revolving torso makes the arms 
fly out and describe a cartwheel at the 
right side of the body. At each revolu- 
tion the fingers fall just short of the 
floor. This whirling should be done in 
groups of three or five so as not to over- 
tax the circulation and cause dizziness. 
The whirl can be started by a forward 
or a backward swing, so revolving either 
to the right or to the left. 

This exercise adds to the squeeze and 
stretch of the first exercise, and so wrings 
out the fat and tautens the muscles of 
the waist. 

3. Twist and whirl. Stand as before, 
feet well apart and arms hanging limp- 
ly just off the floor. 

Exercise: Now swing the body up 
and twist it to the right till the face 
looks at the right wall. Let the right 
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From Christmas to 
Easter is a long 
time at school! 


“It's good to hear your voice, 
Mother! How’s Dad? ... Sure, 
I’m all right again. And my 
work’s going better than ever.” 


y 7 4 


WirtH boys and girls away at 
school or college, the longest, 
hardest separation is from Christ- 
mas vacation to the Easter holi- 
days. Then a telephone call from 
home can mean so much to them. 

Why not plan to telephone your 
children regularly while they’re 
away from you? If you prefer, 
you may have them call you and 
“reverse” the charges, which will 
be placed on your monthly bill. 
It’s easy, quick and inexpensive. 

For out-of-town calls to places 
25 miles away, the day station-to- 
station rate is about 25 cents; 40 
miles away, 35 cents; 75 miles, 
50 cents; 125 miles, 75 cents; 150 
miles, 80 cents. Where the sta- 
tion-to-station day rate is more 
than 35 cents, the rates are lower 
during the evening and night 
periods. Try it tonight. 
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arm swing around backward and stretch 
the left up well above the head, out 
toward the right wall. Hold this posi- 
tion and stretch from the left foot, up 
along the left thigh, through the waist, 
out along the left arm. Now bend the 
body backward letting the left shoulder 
fall back, drawing with it the left arm 
until both arms fall back in a wide 
spread-eagle attitude. Tip the head back 
and look at the wall behind. (This is 
the same position as was taken on the 
backward bend of the first exercise.) 
Now twist the body to the left, till the 
shoulders squarely face the left wall, 
swinging the right arm out above the 
head toward the left wall. (This posi- 
tion is now the reverse of the position 
the body took when facing the opposite 
wall.) Hold and stretch. Now let the 
body fall forward and the arms swing 
back into the beginning position. 

These motions should be done in one 
slow, continual sweep, making a twist 
and whirl of the upper part of the 
body. ; 

This is a very vigorous exercise, es- 
pecially hard on the circulation in the 
brain. As it is apt to cause dizziness in 
the beginner until the circulation becomes 
strengthened, it should not be done 
either too often or too fast. The pow- 
erful grinding motion on the waist of 
the upper half of the body is especially 
valuable in its massage of the intestines. 

4. Crouch, twist and whirl. Stand 
with the right foot a little in front of 
the left. 

Exercise: Rise on the toes, twist far 
to the left with a swinging motion, let- 
ting the arms fly out and lifting them 
slightly, especially the left. Concen- 
trate on the left hand. Now swoop 
down, swinging, twisting, crouching, 
turning the entire body in a semicircle, 
and touch the left ankle with the widely 
swinging left hand. From the crouch- 
touch position, reverse the order of mo- 
tion, rising, swinging, twisting back 
again well to the left with the arms 
flung out and-stretching the left arm up 
as far as possible. Now repeat again 
the downward swoop, swing, twist and 
crouch, touching the left ankle again 
with the left hand. In the crouch let the 
head droop downward. In the stretch 
lift the head. This exercise should then 
be reversed and done on the opposite 
side. 

These four body whirls will make a 
natural corset for the abdomen, giving 
a slender waist and a flat abdomen, 
connoting strength of both circulation 
and digestion. If the waist and hips 
are measured at the first of the month 
when these whirls are begun and again 
at the end of the month a definite re- 
duction in size will be found. 


These exercises are given by Miss Streng 
of the Physical Education Department at 
Barnard College. 





Marian Gheen, Decorator 


A corner of the dressing room in the 
Woman’s Athletic Club, Chicago 


The 


Clubhouse 


Dressing Room 
By JEAN WuitTByY 


This is a Service Department for 

modern housekeepers —both in 

clubhouse and in home. It offers 

expert advice on the problems of 

buying, management, equipment 
and decoration 


ALLROOMS, bedrooms, _kitch- 
ens, auditoriums, lounges, dining 
rooms—these major rooms in a 
clubhouse get abundant publicity. 
There is one minor room, which gets 
little, that actually sets the tone of the 
clubhouse. Within its four walls lies the 
power to send members and guests out 
into the many relationships of the other 
rooms—to lunch, speak, confer, play 
bridge or, dance—with the consciousness 
of being neat, shipshape and comfort- 
able. Of course this powerful little 
room is the dressing room. 
In traveling about among clubhouses 
I have of course observed many dressing 
rooms. One stands out as the most 
nearly perfect, though I hasten to admit 
that there may be many others as fine. 
This particular room is in a clubhouse 
in New York, which is made up of a 
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lovely group of old houses built in 
Italian style around a patio—a club. 
house full of delightful nooks and cor- 
ners, of irregular charm and atmos- 
phere. The dressing rooms—there are 
two of them, one for members and one 
for guests—have no special claims in 
point of architecture or decoration. 
They are adequate in size and shape and 
furnishing. The walls are painted a 
pleasing tan, and the hangings and 
dressing table covers are attractive cre- 
tonne. But the special merit of the 
dressing rooms is none of this: it is the 
completeness of the equipment, the ade- 
quacy of provision for every possible 
need. 

In the members’ room there are two 
dressing tables. On them one finds all 
the usual things: comb, brush, all kinds 
of manicure tools, pins, powder, hair- 
pins. But the hairpins are in two colors, 
copper and black. There are two shades 
of powder, white and sun tan, that she 
who wears always a faint golden hue 
need not in emergency suddenly appear 
pallid. There are safety pins: still a 
necessity though skirt braids are no 
more. An especially appealing touch is 
a brush for suéde shoes, and every one 
who has tried to make shift with a shoe 
cloth realizes what that means. Elo- 
quent of a thoughtful management, a 
sewing basket reveals needles, silks, 
scissors, darning cotton, all ready to 
serve their turn in saving a grateful club 
member from disgrace. A good cold 
cream stands next to a hand lotion. 
Crowning touch of all is a dry-cleaning 
powder. It is of record that a special 
guest, on arrival, discovered to her hor- 
ror an undetected but conspicuous spot, 
was rushed to the cleaning powder, lost 
the spot and her horror promptly, and 
went out rejoicing. 

Numerous coat hangers line one wall, 
and below them is a series of boxes for 
rubbers. (No checking service is needed 
here, but mentioning these boxes reminds 
me of the rubber bags provided in the 
checking room of a church clubhouse—a 
welcome convenience.) At the wash 
bowls, the equipment includes a pure 
cake soap, a soapitor—if that is the right 
name for those soap grinders—pumice, 
flesh brush, individual towels. And at 
the door there is another special revela- 
tion of thoughtfulness, like that of a 
hostess who is really mindful of her 
guests’ comfort: a great roll of neutral 
tinted wrapping paper on one of those 
rolls that give a cleancut edge when you 
tear off the paper, flanked by a contriv- 
ance for wrapping cord to match, with 
a sharp edge to cut it on. 

The guests’ dressing room, though 
smaller, has practically the same equip- 
ment, the same attention to detail that 
makes for comfort. There is a men’s 
dressing room, too, for the convenience 
of guests—a usual feature of the well- 
equipped modern clubhouse. 
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DEMEYER 


PREPARATIONS 


REFERRED TO 
IN THIS LESSON 


For Quickening the Circulation 


VENETIAN ANTI-BROWN SPOT 
OINTMENT 


A creamy, tingling ointment which 
stimulates the circulation, and is helpful 
in erasing marks of sallowness. $2.50, $5. 


VENETIAN ARDENA MASQUE 
A wonderful corrective which purifies 
and awakens the skin and revives weary 
tissues. Especially beneficial for oiliness 
and eruptions. ” sufficient for 6 treat- 
ments, ; . $5. 


For Soothing wer Healing 
VENETIAN ACNE LOTION 
An antiseptic healing lotion which frees 


the skin of —- - and erup- 
tions, . : $1.25. 


VENETIAN HEALING CREAM 


A healing and remedial cream to be 
used for skin blemishes. : $1.25. 


SPOTPRUF LOTION 
A healing preparation that is ideal for 
daytime use. In addition to its medi- 
cinal effect it gives the skin a smooth, 
silky appearance. ; - $3 


SPOTPRUF CREAM 
All the healing properties of Spotpruf 
Lotion have been included in this im- 
portant en to be used over- 
night. 5 < . $5. 


SPOTPRUF HAIR TONIC 


In creating this tonic Miss Arden has 
recognized the fact that eruptions of the 
face frequently start on the scalp. Spor- 
pruf Hair Tonic has been formulated to 
relieve such a condition. $2. 


PARIS - LONDON 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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CLEARING THE SKIN 


—, all skins are in need of a thorough seasonal clearing. To all of you 
who are combating bumps and blotches, and longing for the clear color and fine 
texture of a healthy skin, this lesson is directed. 


The most effective treatment works in two ways: the skin is purified from the 
inside by flushing the face with a fresh blood supply, and it is cleansed and soothed 
from the outside. Preparations to achieve these results must be chosen with great care, 
as the free use of oils may spread trouble instead of relieving it. 


The following treatments have been thoroughly tested in my Salons, with most 
gratifying results. 


The simplest and most generally useful of healing treatments consists of my 
Spotpruf Lotion and Spotpruf Cream used in combination. After you have cleansed 
your skin night and morning with Cleansing Cream, pat with Spotpruf Lotion, which 
is not only delightfully soothing and antiseptic, but makes a lovely silky powder base. 
At night, pat a thin film of Spotpruf Cream on the affected areas. As easy as it is effective! 


For the oily skin with persistent eruptions, you may require a more heroic treat- 
ment: begin with an application of Anti-Brown Spot exactly according to directions 
on the jar. The smarting sensation is caused by the active ingredients which bring the 
blood to the surface. Two minutes one minute . . may be long enough 
for the first application, if your face is unduly sensitive. 


Remove Anti-Brown Spot with Cleansing Cream and Tissues. Wipe thoroughly 
and gently. Press out surface gatherings. Pat on Acne Lotion. For daytime, powder 
directly over the Lotion; at night, follow with Healing Cream, which is left on. 


Given nightly, this treatment has successfully cleared many cases of acne. 


For the oily skin with a tendency to sallowness and minor eruptions, I have pre- 
pared my Venetian Ardena Masque, a complete treatment, which should be taken once 
or twice a week, to draw the blood to the face, and freshen and clear the surfaces. 


There is not room to give more detailed instructions, but to any of you who are 
interested I will gladly send my booklet “The Quest of the Beautiful,’ describing my 
Preparations fully. 


Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations are on sale at smart shops everywhere 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK: 691 FIFTH AVENUE 


MADRID - ROME 
BOSTON ATLANTIC CITY 


CANNES 
LOS ANGELES 


BIARRITZ 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BERLIN 
DETROIT 


In Canada Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations are obtainable at no increase in price. Canadian Wholesale Dis- 


tributors: Elizabeth Arden of Canada, Ltd. 


207 Queens Quay, Toronto, Canada 





When writing to Elizabeth Arden, please mention the Woman's Journal 


© Elizabeth Arden, 1931. 
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Roads to Peace 


(Continued from page 11) 
ifs de combat or by means of general 
tariffs should be abandoned.”’ 

The members of the conference real- 
ized that the condition which they de- 
sired for the world would not come 
about until public opinion grew strong 
in its support. ‘The conference recog- 
nizes that the successful application of 
the principles stated. in the resolutions of 
the conference depend not only upon the 
good will of governments and adminis- 
trations but upon an informed and sup- 








To EUROPE? 
. . . Sail on Superb 
United States Liners 


FOR a quick, smooth crossing take 
the Leviathan, World’s Largest Ship- 
Brilliant Club Leviathan. Famous Ben 
Bernie dance orchestra. “Talkies’’. Ship- 
to-Shore telephone service. Unusual 
complement of rooms with private baths. 
Enclosed tennis, golf and ping pong 
courts. And the renowned Leviathan 
cuisine. For a luxurious trip at low cost 
... palatial cabin liners George Wash- 
ington, America, Republic, President 
Harding and President Roosevelt. Fares 
on all ships a new revelation in economic 
ocean travel. And, equally significant, 
every fare a contribution to American 
prosperity . . . for American ships are 
provisioned, fueled, furnished and main- 
tained in America. 


UNITED STATES LINES 
45 Broadway New York, N.Y. 


ported public opinion throughout the 
world.” 

The experts went home. And the 
governments of most of the countries 
represented have been raising the tariffs 
from that day to this. 

Later M. Briand proposed his plan 
of the United States of Europe. The 
reception given his idea at the time 
lacked warmth, but the need for the 
elimination of trade barriers in Europe 
is too acute to be much longer resisted. 
At the Tenth Assembly of the League 
of Nations Mr. Graham of the British 
Board of Trade moved by resolution 
that “States should agree not to increase 
their protective tariff above the present 
level for a period of from two to three 
years, nor to impose new protective du- 
ties or create new impediments to trade.” 
The Assembly adopted the resolution, 
but out of fifty-odd nations represented, 
only eighteen in the spring of 1930 
signed a commercial convention pledging 
themselves to a tariff truce for one year. 
All these nations are European. Still 
it is a beginning. 

On the North American continent 
neither the thousand experts who peti- 
tioned President Hoover, nor the scien- 
tific advice tendered the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, have been able to deter our 
countries from building higher the tariff 
wall along the forty-ninth parallel. We 
might have supposed that the fact that 
each country is the other’s best customer 
would influence our politicians, but it 
apparently does not. In private life one 
cultivates best customers. In national 
lite we rebuff them. In the business year 
1929-30 Canada purchased from the 
United States $870,000,000 worth of 
goods, and during the same year the 
United States bought in Canada $536,- 
000,000 worth. 

The commercial policy of each coun- 
try is characterized by a desire to sell 
its surplus but a refusal to buy the sur- 
plus of the other. Our falling trade 
figures, both yours and ours, may bring 
home to us the fact that if we do not 
buy neither shall we sell. Canadians 
have followed the American example of 
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jacking up the tariff and raising the 
buying of home-made goods to the plane 
of patriotism. “Every time we buy an 
imported article,” says the Canadian 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
“when we might just as easily have 
found a Canadian article to serve our 
purpose equally well, we are helping to 
do some fellow Canadian out of a job 
. . . conversely, every time we purposely 
give preference to a Canadian article we 
are helping to promote employment for 
Canadian workers and. doing our bit 
toward making Canada as a whole more 
prosperous.” He might truthfully have 
said: “Every time we do a foreign fel- 
low out of a job we lessen our export 
trade. So in the long run we are doing 
one Canadian out of a job every time we 
make work for another.” But his Gov- 
ernment won the July, 1930, election on 
the slogan, ‘Canada for Canadians.” An 
amusing slogan for a country of 10,- 
000,000 people holding the proud place 
of fifth country in all the world in ex- 
tent of international trade; a country 
lying wholly in the north temperate 
zone, having vast surpluses of certain 
products and none of others; a country 
depending on trade for growth. 

One wonders that even politicians can 


be so blind. 


Around the World 
INQ aational 7 policies are no longer 


national. The repercussions of the 

Hawley-Smoot tariff have circled 
the world. The Canadian election re- 
sults in July showed the effect of this 
particular measure, as did the position 
taken by the Canadian Prime Minister 
at the Imperial Conference last autumn, 
when he urged still higher tariffs for 
British countries. Nor is the end yet 
in sight. 

The most encouraging feature is that 
large industrial and economic interests 
have gone far beyond the bonds of na- 
tionalism and are today knitting the in- 
dustrial structure of nations together. 
They are becoming international. 

Nations should specialize. Surely one 
nation doesn’t need to do everything, 
manufacture everything, attempt to pro- 
duce all it needs as did families in a 
simple society. It is time nations spe- 
cialized in doing certain things for a 
larger group. 

The solution of our economic prob- 
lems can be found only by international 
cooperation. But it is time we set our- 
selves to the task. 

Another disappointment to those who 
look toward world unity is the slow 
progress made in disarmament. In order 
to speed the process, the League of 
Nations appointed the Preparatory Dis- 
armament Commission. When the 
Commission met in its sixth session it 
discussed. at length two methods of dis- 
armament: the budgetary method and 
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the numerical method, or the counting 
of men and pieces of war material. 
Unanimity could not be attained, so a 
third method was proposed: disarma- 
ment by publicity! 

And although, at the back of the 
room in which they sat, bundles of let- 
ters urging disarmament were stacked 
from the floor to the ceiling, they agreed 
to the third method: disarmament by 
publicity. That is, they agreed that 
each country could spend as much as 
it likes on armament, but should pub- 
lish the amount. But no machinery was 
set up to see that these figures were 
made public. 

All but five nations supported this 
“eye-wash” amendment. I heard the 
Chinese delegate tell the story. He said: 
“When it became evident that the Pre- 
paratory Commission was going to adopt 
the resolution, a shudder and a murmur 
passed over the Assembly, caused by the 
quivering consciences of its members.” 
It is true that Lord Robert Cecil in- 
duced the disarmament committee of the 
League proper and the Assembly of the 
League to say to the members of the 
Preparatory Commission: “Boys, we 
don’t think much of your work. Go 
back and try again.” And. they tried 
again, in November, 1930, under about 
the worst auspices one can imagine. 
On this occasion their best work re- 
sulted only in a draft convention, cover- 
ing the whole field of military, naval 
and air armaments, that is simply a 
framework into which the Disarmament 
Conference will insert actual figures of 
limitation or reduction. In other words, 
the scrap for peace is yet to come. 
Yet, in the opinion of many of the 
world’s best statesmen, disarmament is 
the most effective precaution against war. 

Not only tariffs and disarmament 
need careful and intelligent considera- 
tion. Outworn financial systems, unfair 
treaties, war debts, the exploitation of 
simpler peoples, and the lack of social 
control of the super-machine with its 
attendant evil of unemployment, all play 
their part in creating an inflammable 
atmosphere. The danger of an outbreak 
is real enough. We need to work rap- 
idly and thoroughly if we would 
avoid it. 

If we, as women, are to be effective 
world citizens, we must think about 
world problems and the action of our 
governments in regard to them, throw- 
ing ourselves without reserve into the 
task of helping to evolve harmony in 
this diverse and complicated world. 
Only a generation or so ago interna- 
tional affairs were handled principally 
by four or five countries, and in these 
countries by a few people. Not only 
has the area in which we work enlarged 
unbelievably, but the problem has _ be- 
come more complex and the factors are 
more delicate. It is a situation to chal- 
lenge us to our best endeavor. 


TRAVEL 


Tips 


HOLIDAY in Sicily will be as sat- 

isfying as it is unusual, for although 
most of the Mediterranean cruises stop at 
a Sicilian port or two, the average Ameri- 
can traveler has only glimpsed the charm 
that is Sicily’s. Thus you are able to 
secure excellent accommodations, yet at 
the same time not be oppressed by hordes 
of tourists. 

Sicily is not just a little Italy, but has 
had a very distinct development of its 
own. Greeks, Normans, and Saracens 
have all lived here and each has left its 
mark. You will see it in the Greek 
temples, the Norman churches, and the 
Moorish palaces. You will see it in the 
different types of people. Merely to 
mention such places as Syracuse, Girgenti 
and Taormina would be enough for the 
lover of things Greek. But to those 
who travel, not so much to recapture the 
spirit of the past as to enjoy the present, 
Sicily is a favored spot. The climate 
from January until June is idyllic, and the 
scenery incomparable, while the native 
“life” is fascinating —S. W. 


w 
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LENCOE, with its memories of the 

Clan MacDonald massacre, was in- 
cluded in our trip to Scotland as the 
objective of a fascinating hike from Fort 
William. Our road lay along the shores 
of Loch Linnhe. At Ballachulish we 
turned inland and before long were in 
the romantic vale. The simple monument, 
commemorating this Highland tragedy, is 
on a little lift in the ground and was, when 
we saw it, surrounded by fields of daisies 
that appeared to reach the very foot of 
the steep hills rimming the valley. We 
ate our chocolate and rolls beside it and 
reminded ourselves of all we knew of this 
glamorous part of the world.—L. W. 


HE gratification of a childhood wish 

to see Burg Eltz was responsible for 
a charming excursion in Germany that 
some of your readers might care to re- 
peat. The Burg Eltz is accessible from 
Coblenz. We interrupted our Rhine trip 
there and took a train to Moselkern in 
the lovely Moselle Valley. Though one 
can also reach the Burg Eltz by chara- 
banc, I advise the way we took, for our 
approach was by a footpath along the bank 
of a wide stream. At the end of about 
a mile the amazing walls and turrets of 
this ninth-century fastness appear above 
the trees. A suite of rooms in one part 
of its massive walls is open to the public, 
but more interesting signs than this of 
its mediaeval history are the round, moss- 
covered stones in the courtyard. They 
were catapulted there centuries ago from 
a neighboring castle.—E. P. 





ON TO GERMANY FOR 


Castles 
Romance 


Mailed men sallied from these walls in quest of love and glory. 
The vaulted rooms rang with the songs of troubadours and 
merry festivals. Trumpets summoned knights to the joust; and 
the lyre’s soft voice wooed the hearts of great ladies. Scene 
after scene flashes by as the luxurious express train speeds 
through valleys rich in history. Heidelberg, Nuremberg, 


Neuschwanstein, the Rhine. Write on margin for Illustrated 


Mouse Castle 
on the Rhine 


Booklet No. 70 to GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION 
OFFICE, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


‘Going to Europe’”’ means going to 


GERMANY 
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Mothers’ Pensions 
(Continued from page 23) 


tribute mothers’ pensions much as they 
allot relief doles: first come, first 
served. Frequently this results in ap- 
palling misdirection of the fund. 

In one instance a judge was tempted 
to let the appropriaticn secure votes for 
him. He kept a record of all women 
in the county who applied for mothers’ 
aid, without investigating them or their 
stories, and at a propitious time an- 
nounced that he “wished to do every- 
body a good turn.’”’ Thereupon he di- 
vided the tctal county budget equally 
among all applicants, granting each 
mother ninety-seven cents a month! 

In a certain western county a wom- 
an, to receive a mothers’ pension, had 
only to apply at the probate court and 
allow her name to be posted on the bul- 
letin board in the court house. If after 
a month no vcice was raised in protest 
against her, she was put on the county 
budget list for the amount for which she 
asked. When the total pension sum was 
exhausted no more mothers could apply, 
no matter how intense the need. There 
was no follow-up work on the cases. 

A third county was so lax that a 
certain woman who ‘received a mothers’ 
pension moved out of the county that 
was paying her the allowance, leaving a 
forwarding address at the post-office. 
For six months her allowance was for- 
warded to her through the mail, and 
the court did not discover its felly un- 
til an envelope addressed to the woman 
was returned unclaimed. 

Adequate family inspection is the pres- 
ent urgent need of the mothers’ pension 
plan. The majority of states appropri- 
ate no fund for this purpose. Though 


many states stipulate state supervision, a 
number of them fail to enforce it. At 
present twenty states provide “some” 
social assistance. Fifteen states provide 
“a part,” and two, Arizona and New 
Hampshire, “all” of the financial aid. 
Pennsylvania is making an outstanding 
contribution in its standards of state- 
wide service. Also, many urban districts 
maintain high standards. But these are 
not general. It has been clearly demon- 
strated that mothers’ aid is far more ef- 
fectual in the lives of those for whom 
it is intended when it is administered 
by social workers who are ccncerned not 
only with adequate financial assistance 
but also with health improvement, 
schooling, recreation, and in fact with 
normal conditions in every aspect of life. 
Such administration is a necessary factor 
to the perfection of the plan. 


The Cincinnati Plan 


RAVE attempts are made in 
various districts to combat this 
shortage in service problem. 

In Cincinnati, for instance, the 
mothers’ pension department of Ham- 
ilton County with its three county 
workers, all it could afford in 1926, 
found it impossible to visit most of the 
families more than twice a year. Be- 
lieving that adequate supervision should 
include at least a monthly visit, Miss 
Ruth Jones, county director, took up the 
problem with Miss Elizabeth Dyer, di- 
rector of the School of Household Ad- 
ministration, University of Cincinnati, 
asking first for assistance in budgeting 
the families. After studying the situa- 
tion, the staff of the two organizations 
worked out a plan to benefit both the 
students in the household administration 
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school and the mothers’ pension families 
—a plan still functioning and develop- 
ing with marked success. Here it is. 

The mothers’ pension staff selected 
sixteen families for the project. Physical 
examinations were given mothers and 
children, correctional work taken of, and 
mental tests given. ‘The school then 
chose five able students to work with 
the mothers for a period of three months, 
each student making weekly visits to 
three or four homes. Once a week for 
eight weeks a supper meeting was held 
at the University for the mothers and 
children. Students in a food prepara- 
tion class took full charge of the meal, 
while the students who majored in child 
care supervised the pre-school children 
in a nursery. Local milk and grocery 
concerns contributed the food. The 
families arrived at the University at 
half-past four the same afternoon each 
week. Classes were held until five-forty 
five, when supper was served. The chil- 
dren ate in one dining room and the 
mothers and student visitors in another, 
while the pre-school tots had supper in 
the nursery. After supper the student 
visitcrs acted as discussion leaders for 
groups of mothers to talk over problems 
of home management and child care, 
while the children enjoyed a play hour 
under the supervision of the department 
of physical education at the University. 

The social side cf this project has 
made it extremely popular. The major- 
ity of mothers have no other recreation 
and naturally profit not only education- 
ally but also through social contacts. 
The children count the days until they 
may meet again, in spite of the fact 
that sometimes they have to undergo 
physical examinations or even good hot 
baths! The student visitors profit 
through practical experience. It is a 
successful way to perform a work that 
was legislated by the state with a too 
small appropriation for its achievement. 
And it is a plan that can be advanta- 
geously copied by any mothers’ aid group 
located in any university center where 
trained dietitians are available. 

The meager amounts that are 
allowed for administration of mothers’ 
pensions greatly handicap the _possi- 
bilities of the plan. Let us see why 
the trained case worker is as necessary 


to the pensioned family as is the 
monthly allowance. Most of these 
families need advice in business 


matters, home-making, economical buy- 
ing, and preparation cf food. The ex- 
perienced visitor is well versed in these 
subjects and is trained to impart them 
with a combination of tact, sympathy, 
and hard sense that will both win and 


compel. She (or he) encourages physi- 


cal fitness, enforces educational oppor- 
tunities, tries to create a spiritual and 
moral influence that will develop stabil- 
She works with her 
She builds 


ity of character. 
families rather than at them. 
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up an understanding of friendship and 
loyalty. She creates a hcme environment 
and a sense in the children that they are 
individuals with individual thoughts, 
tastes, problems, and that they belong. 
The giving of money without this fur- 
ther family interest and kindly guidance 
may or may not yield results that are 
highly beneficial. And such loose relief 
was never the intention of the mothers’ 
pension project. 

Having gone carefully over this mat- 
ter with various experts who have dealt 
with each of the many sides of the ques- 
tion, we present here a plan for what 
these specialists consider a practical ad- 
ministration of the mothers’ pension 
fund. 

Under this plan, the fund would be 
contributed by state and ccunty, and 
distributed by the counties, ten to fif- 
teen per cent of the appropriation being 
used for administrative purposes. There 
would be a state advisory board ccnsist- 
ing of workers appointed by the state 
department of public welfare, and a 
county board consisting of prominent 
business and professional men and wom- 
en. These would serve without pay 
and therefore would not be subject to 
political influence or displacement. 


A Uniform Standard 


N order to develop a uniform stand- 
ard of administration in every coun- 
ty in the state, a trained case work- 

er would be appointed to supervise the 
administration and_ stimulate _ better 
standards of work in each county. This 
would mean that she approved the ap- 
pointments of county staff workers and 
approved their investigations. She would 
visit the counties, meet with the local 
committees and workers on the staffs 
of the county departments, and hold dis- 
cussions concerning their policies. In 
certain rural districts where no trained 
workers could be fcund, she would re- 
main to give short institutes—a week of 
tutelage on the principles of case work, 
teaching the technique of investigation, 
treatment and record writing. This 
would require about half of her time in 
a year, and the other half she would 
give to her staff at the state Capitol, 
reviewing cases and meeting with her 
lay committee. 

Thus the state supervisor would have 
a record of every individual case in each 
county and would know of the activities 
of her individual workers. She would 
be sure of the honest and intelligent dis- 
position of every cent legislated to moth- 
ers’ aid. The stability of her state 
board would give her assurance. And 
because of her thorough and careful 
methods, the mothers’ pension fund 
would accomplish its full benefits. 

If the plan is not a perfect one it is 
at least a better plan than most of those 
used today in administering this fund. 

The theory of giving financial help to 


indigent mothers springs from a desire 
for common-sense advancement as well 
as from compassion. We know that a 
mother’s gentle guidance, intelligently 
directed, is her child’s greatest asset. 
When the state can keep children in 
their own homes with their mothers, at 
less cost per child than it pays to house 
them in institutions, does it not seem 
the better part of mercy and of wisdom 
to do so? 

Forty-four out cf forty-eight states 
have agreed that it does. Now, for the 
sake of future citizenship, let these states 
give to the mothers’ pension the intelli- 
gent supervision that it needs to achieve 
its widest possibilities. 
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Mrs. Browning 
(Continued from page 13) 


runs from coast to coast. After she has 
played Elizabeth Barrett for all the 
people to see her in New York she will 
take her show up and down the country, 
to the towns where Browning circles 
still linger. And that is where she will 
meet the real test of authenticity. That 
is where people will do as a woman did 
when the play opened in Buffalo—rush 
home and get out the Browning letters 
to find out if Papa Barrett really was 
that cruel, and what did happen to poor 
little Henrietta. Under Miss Cornell’s 
management and Mr. McClintic’s direc- 
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tion the play has managed to achieve 
that most difficult of all things to lure 
into the theater—a sense of living 
reality. 





Decorating and Shopping 
(Continued from page 30) 


And now for a few words about 
applying that wise save-by-spending phi- 
losophy which economists are talking so 
much about. The famous shopping streets 
of New York are dotted in almost every 
block with large white signs reading 
“LIQUIDATION SALE—50:,  RE- 
DUCTION,” “CLOSING OUT— 
EVERYTHING AT COST,” and 
33 1/3% OFF.” 

For example, W. & J. Sloane, one of 
the foremost houses of fine furniture and 
floor coverings, not content with recently 
revising prices to present-day levels, has 
announced a still further reduction for 
its annual midwinter sale. These re- 
ductions represent a saving—in many cases 
—of more than 50 per cent on prices four 
months back. 

This and other splendid shops are ad- 
justing to what seems to be the last lap 
of our business depression and they offer 
unprecedented opportunities for acquiring 
treasures that should not be missed: 
Handsome old bookcases and secretaries 
of the finest work and design, rare old 
chairs upholstered in exquisite brocades, 
bookcases, desks, old English and French 
crystals, beautiful Lowestoft bowls. We 
would like to send you a list of some 
of the outstanding bargains we have 
found in some of these wonderful shops 
and suggest you write (or telephone if 
you live in New York) telling us what 
kind of things you are most interested in. 

And if you want a coffee table that is 
a bargain of the ages, without spending 
even a noticeable sum, you will find it at 
the Mayhew Shop. It is a beautiful de- 
sign in fine wood with lovely fluted legs 
and edges, and the price (because they 
have found this number so successful that 
they are running a special on it) is only 


| $15. 


The House of Wedding Presents offers 
a specially charming coffee table which 
any hostess would covet because it can 
be trundled about on its rollers from place 
to place as its services are desired. It 
is a fine reproduction of an antique, in 
mahogany with gilded claws and a ledge 
which prevents things from sliding off. 


Washington 
(Continued from page 17) 


per River, near Odessa, told the House 
Committee on Ways and Means that 
we could have an annual trade of a 
billion dollars with Russia in five years 
if we wanted to, but that we would lose 
this opportunity if we set up a lot of 
embargoes and petty restrictions which 
would hamper and antagonize Russian 
business men. 

Through all this commercial argu- 
ment about Russia runs the thread cf 
politics. | Representative Fish of New 
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York told the committee that the 
Russian commercial program was a 
plan to flood capitalistic countries with 
cheap Russian goods until the indus- 
trial systems of these ccuntries were 
undermined and ruined, out of which 
ruin the bay-tree of Communism would 
grow and flourish. He said the Rus- 
sian trade program was absolutely pcliti- 
cal in origin and aim. 

Colonel Cooper said that was silly, 
that Russia needs credits abroad and is 
only selling cheap because she has to, 
and that when she gets on her feet she 
will fall back cn ordinary trade meth- 
ods. Asked about forced labor in 
Russia, he said he had sixteen thousand 
men working for him on the dam and 
that “if anybody could force them to 
work it was more than he could do.” 


The Wagner Bill 


NE important step forward in a 

sensible attack on the unem- 

ployment problem was the pass- 
age of the Wagner bill providing for 
long-range planning of public works. 
Senator Wagner of New York has 
been saying for years that we ought to 
plan our public building so that it can 
be retarded or accelerated as need dic- 
tates—accelerated when a cycle of de- 
pression impends and held back when 
prosperity of private business is at high 
tide. This seems sensible, and every- 
body says why haven’t we done it be- 
fore ?—but as Wagner said at a hearing 
once: “When a crisis is on us we talk 
about all kinds of remedies and then 
when the crisis passes we forget all about 
it till the next one arrives.” 

All hope for acticn on the World 
Court at this session has vanished. A 
couple of months ago the foreign re- 
lations committee of the Senate shelved 
the Court till next December. Walsh 
of Montana, who favors immediate con- 
sideration, was absent when the vote was 
taken in ccmmittee, so he asked recon- 
sideration. Even with his vote there 
were not enough to bring the bill out 
of committee, so it will go over. Of 
course, if there should be an extra 
session, the Court will have its place 
then. 

One cf the events of the month was 
the appearance of Elihu Root to defend 
the “Root formula,” which is offered by 
the Administration as a substitute for 
the famous Fifth Reservation made a 
condition of adherence to the Court by 
the Senate. Eighty-six years old, Mr. 
Root was a frail figure as he sat 
hunched in his arm-chair at the foot of 
the long committee table in the great 
hearing-room, in the Senate Office 
Building. Two hours before the time 
set for the hearing the seats for the 
public were filled, many of them by 
delegates to the Conference on the 
Cause and Cure of War, which was in 
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session here then. Scores milled about 
in the corridors, trying to catch a word 
when guards opened the doors to let in 
a luckier person. 

When Mr. Root began to speak his 
yoice was quavering, his hands trembled, 
his face looked almost weazened. As 
he warmed to the subject so near his 
heart the change was miraculous. In 
twenty minutes he was pounding the 
table with his fist, his eyes bright, his 
voice ringing through the big room, his 
cheeks flushed. He made an eloquent 
plea for the reign of law among nations. 
National courts of justice had eliminated 
private wars, he said, and an_inter- 
national court of justice would elimi- 
nate national wars. Perhaps the Court 
under discussion was not perfect; but 
it was a beginning, and if it should fail, 
God forbid that it fail because the 
United States had failed to do its share 
fcr success. 

On the “Root formula,” which he 
defended, of course opinions differ. The 
Senate said in the Fifth Reservation that 
the World Court should not hand down 
an advisory opinion in a matter in which 
the United States has, or claims to 
have, an interest. Other signatories 
cbjected, principally because this would 
give the United States a veto power. 





Looking Ahead 
Marian Castle 


Probably no Woman's Journal ar- 
ticle has been oftener reprinted than 
Mrs. Castle's ‘‘] Rebel at Rebellion,” 
published some months ago, and her 
“A Hard-boiled Marriage’’ in the 
January issue has started after the 
record. For April there is an ar- 
ticle about ““The Hard-boiled Par- 
ent’ which considers what kind of 
mothers flappers make. 

Probably we'll publish Mrs. Cas- 


tle’s picture. 


Carrie Chapman Catt 
Sarah Schuyler Butler 


These two have consented to com- 
ment on Emily Newell Blair's articles 
calling for a new feminism in poli- 
tics. Their points of view will prob- 
ably be different—one the great 
suffrage leader, one the young vice 
chairman of the New York State Re- 
publican Committee. 


Mrs. Corbett Ashby 


The President of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance will give 
us a bird's-eye view of the women 
of Europe. 


Augusta Hinshaw 


A personality story of Annabel Mat- 
thews, who rose by sheer merit and 
hard work to a high place as mem- 
ber of the Federal Board of Tax 
Appeals. A personality of special 
interest for this time of year. 
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The Root formula, boiled down, says 
that if the Court does hand down such 
an opinion the United States can get 
out, with no hard feelings anywhere. 
There is of course still a question as to 
whether the Root fermula can satisfy 
the objections of the supporters of that 
Fifth Reservation. 

There’s a new phase of the battle be- 
tween the White House and the Senate 
over the Federal Power Commission, 
which promises to end only in the 
Supreme Ccurt of the United States. 
Mr. Hoover nominated George Otis 
Smith of Maine to be chairman of the 
Commission and the Senate confirmed 
him. Smith’s first act was to fire three 
employees of the old Commissicn who 
had been at odds for years over pclicies 
of the Commission. Senate radicals and 
Democrats were enraged because two of 
these men were favorites of the govern- 
ment-ownership group of senators. So 
the Senate decided tc ‘reconsider’ its 
confirmation. Mr. Hoover refused to 
let the Senate have back its confirma- 
tion papers, so the Senate just recon- 
sidered anyway and rejected Smith, re- 
questing the District Attorney of the 
District of Columbia to institute quo 
warranto proceedings against him. 

This created an odd situation, be- 
cause the District Attorney is a subcr- 
dinate of the Attorney General of the 
United States and the latter, at the re- 
quest of the President for an opinion on 
Smith’s status, has already said that 
Smith is legally in office. So the Dis- 
trict Attorney is in the uncomfortable 
position of cpposing his own chief. He 
has solved the problem by telling the 
Senate that he will permit the suit to 
be brought in his name, but that the 
case will have to be prosecuted by 
special Senate counsel, while Smith will 
be defended by the Attorney General. 
It is really a battle over the respective 
rights of the Senate and the President, 
whether the Senate may recall a con- 
firmation if an appointee does something 
the Senate does not like, and, if sc, does 
that not constitute an encroachment on 
the prerogatives of the Executive? 


“Mistress of Ceremonies” 

T hasn’t anything to do with politics, 
of course, but Amelia Earhart, the 
aviator, kept her promise to attend 

the dinner given by the National Wom- 
en’s Press Club, even though she was 
married two days befcre the dinner. 
Members of the Club gave up hope of 
her coming, so soon after the wedding, 
but she was a good sport and came, 
even though the Mistress of Ceremonies 
read a fake telegram from her new 
husband complaining that he did not 
marry her to sit at home while she went 
out nights with the girls! 

It Icoks as though many bills about 

which there was such large talk at the 
beginning of the session were going to 
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The WALLPAPER 
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@ How can a wallpaper pattern 
add height to my living room? 

@ How can | make that lofty ceil- 
ing look lower? 

@ How can | modernize an old 
fashioned kitchen? 































There are many worth 
while suggestions for 
home decorators in 
this new 10c book! 


@ Our new book “Improve it with 
Wallpaper” is a treasure trove 
of interesting, helpful informa- 
tion. It will tell you how wallpaper makes 
a big, barnlike room cozy; how to brighten ° 
a gloomy room or how to subdue the 
glare in a room that is too sunny. It will 
help you to minimize the defects of 
awkward angles and cut up wall- 
spaces... it will answer almost any 
question you care to ask! 


Small wonder that modern Interior 
Decorators rely so much on wall- 
paper for their effects! There 
really isn't a problem in wall 
decoration that cannot be solved 
satisfactorily and economically with wall- 
paper. When you have glanced through 
your copy of “Improve it with Wallpaper” 
we believe you will feel amply rewarded 
for sending for itand reading it carefully. 


And in addition you may call 
upon a staff of specialists 
for free advice ! 


Experts on patterns—on color harmo- 
nies—on the effect of light and shad- 
ow—on the control of interior archi- 

tectural obstacles—on every phase 

of the many-sided problem of how to make 
your walls more beautiful. Just fill out the 
coupon and mail now while you have it in 
mind. It will prove 
helpful in a hun- 
dred ways. 
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10 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your new book, “Improve it 
with Wallpaper.”’ | enclose 10c. 
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die by the wayside, even though their 
sponsors promised to die in their tracks 
rather than give them up. One hears 
no more about the bus bill, the Capper- 
Kelly price-fixing bill, the bus regula- 
tion bill, the anti-injunction bill—yes, 
there is a lot of individual crow-eating 
going on right now in Washington! 


World News 
(Continued from page 7) 


energy to many organizations but with 
particular devotion to the American So- 
cial Hygiene Association, and the Na- 
tional Council of Women. 


N the February World News about 

Women, we said that the motion- 
picture film, ‘““The Forgotten Frontier,” 
would be released for use to any group 
that would pay express on it both ways. 
It has now become necessary for the 
Frontier Nursing Service to make a 
charge of $25 for the use of the film. 
The picture has proved so popular that 
additional films have had to be made, 
thus necessitating the charge. The film 
is standard width, 35 mm. There is 
also available a film 16 mm. wide, suit- 
able for home projectors, which may be 
had for a fee of $10, plus express. 


POLOGIES tto Mr. Yusuke 

Tsurumi, of Tokio, for including 
him as Yusuka Tsurumi in a note in 
February about foreign women. Mr. 
Tsurumi is a famous figure in Japanese 
life, but he’s no lady. 


T is well for us to note the passing 

of the pioneers. Two such have re- 
cently died—two whose loyalty to femi- 
nism is shown, incidentally, by their long 
friendship for the Woman’s Journal. 
They are Mrs. Victoria Dewey, of 
Chariton, lowa, who, dying at eighty- 
one, had pioneered for suffrage and tem- 
perance; and Mrs. Lizzie McClary, of 
Los Angeles, California, who lived to 
be eighty-five with happy memories 
of working with Susan B. Anthony and 
other leaders in those early days. 





CALENDAR 


Woman’s Journal Radio Program, “World 
News about Women,” 2 o’clock (note the 
change), March 3, 10, 17, 24, 31. On WEAF. 

Southern Conference of National Women’s 
Trade Union League, Greensboro, N. C., 
March 7-8. 

National Business Women’s Week, March 
8-14. 

Council International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women, Wellesley, Mass., April 1-4. 

Convention and 50th birthday celebration, 
American Association of University Women, 
Boston, April 8-11. 

General Council, National League of 
Women Voters, Washington, D. C., April, 
14-17. 

Biennial Council meeting, General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, Phoenix, Arizona, 
April 27-May 2, 

May Day, Child Health Day, May 1. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, May 4-9. 


When writing to the above advertisers, please mention the Woman’s Journal 


THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL 





Odds and Ends 


The Dublin Stock Exchange boasts a 
woman member. 


A new concession to hard times, the 
Associated Press reports, is the Turkish 
Government’s announcement that mar- 
riage licenses, usually $2.50, will be is- 
sued free to those short of money. But 
then, should they marry? 


Women orchestra leaders are rare. An 
American woman, Miss Antonia Brico, 
has recently conducted the famous Dr, 
Karl Miick’s Hamburg Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 


From an Arkansas subscriber comes 
news of another Woman Who Won: 
Mrs. Belva Martin, elected State Land 
Commissioner. An easy victory, our in- 
formant says. 


The Baltimore and Ohio Magazine 
has an Annual Women’s Number, pub- 
lished to give the two thousand women 
a chance to tell about their work. They 
do it well and they proudly observe that 
“no other railroad magazine has at- 
tempted such an issue.” 


No longer are Chinese wives com- 
pelled to obey their husbands. This is 
one of the features of China’s new law 
of Family Relations. A married woman 
may now even dispose of her property 
without her husband’s consent. 


Dame Rachel Crowdy, who has va- 
cated her position as Director of the 
Social and Opium Section of the League 
of Nations, is here to lecture. The 
eight international women’s organiza- 
tions gave her a send-off dinner in 
Geneva; the League of Nations Associa- 
tion gave her a welcoming dinner in 


New York. 
Mrs. Jane Y. McCallum, efficient 


Secretary of State in Texas for two 
terms, has been reappointed by the Gov- 
ernor. Because of that efficiency. In- 
cidentally, she is the author of “Women 
Pioneers.” 


Not to dodge bad news: Mrs. Myrtle 
Tanner Blacklidge has resigned as Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue for the 
Northern Illinois District as the result of 
a scandal in a faro game. Happily, there 
seems to be no shadow on the conduct 
of her office. 


“The Height of Absurdity” is the 
appropriate title of a paragraph in The 
Vote, which tells that in Birmingham, 
England, the Public Health Committee 
has advertised for a medical woman for 
the Maternity and Child Welfare De- 
partment, with the express condition that 
the post would automatically terminate 
on marriage. Heavens, such a medical 
woman expert on maternity and child 
welfare might actually become a mother! 
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The Bookshelf 
(Continued from page 28) 


tumble over each other. Sometimes the 
mass of description is intricate, but as a 
rule it is remarkably colorful—the 
rambling ranch house in the rich Cali- 
fornia fruit country, Bohemian San 
Francisco, Peggy’s and Bart’s gay first 
years of poverty, ambition and thrilling 
happiness in New York. Surprisingly, 
too, we follow the fortunes of each and 
every character with lively curiosity. 


ELDOM in any year do we have 
S more than one important book of 
poetry added te English literature. The 
Testament of Beauty, the last book of 
Robert Bridges as the passing poet 
laureate of England, was the great event 
of 1929 in poetry and now the first book 
of John Masefield, as the new _ poet 
laureate, “The Wanderer of Liverpool,” 
takes first place in English pcetry pub- 
lished in 1930. Mr. Masefield relates, 
in poetry and in prose, the adventures 
of a ship whose fortunes and misfor- 
tunes have given her the legendary title 
of unlucky. Whether or not varied rich 
experience, hard and easy, far and wide, 
is ill luck for ships or persons, Masefield 
leaves the reader to answer for herself. 

No other living English poet can 
equal Masefield in giving the very tang 
of the ocean. Fcrever in the opening 
decades of the twentieth century, as 
Conrad will be the novelist so Masefield 
will be the poet of the great sea. To 
him also the wanderings of the ship 
symbolize the wonderings of the spirit. 

There are only a few books of any 
year that the lover cf literature can not 
aflord to miss and “The Wanderer of 
Liverpool” is one of these precious few 
in the multitude of publications of the 
year just past.—M. K. 


WOMAN named Michael Pym 
set forth alone, like Katherine 

Mayo, to see India. In “The Power of 
India,’ she reports what she saw in sev- 
eral years’ travel and close acquaintance. 
This is a very different India from 
Katherine Mayo’s: an India of rare 
beauty, ancient culture and, above all, 
deep spiritual power. And, like Miss 
Mayo’s, it is a one-sided picture—the 
other side. Miss Pym’s book has in it 
much that is remarkable—absorbing de- 
scription, penetrating study of the Indian 
spirit at its best; but it is marred 
throughout not only by omissions but by 
over-insistent intrusion of the author’s 
personality, by superficial generalizations 
and apparent prejudices. Miss Pym sees 
no salvation in Gandhi, whom she rates 
a a posing politician, but in India’s 
“power of spirit.” 
lhe Wanderer of Liverpool (Masefield) : 
Macmillan, N. Y., 1930. $3.50. 
The Power of India (Pym): Putnam, N. Y., 
1930. $3.50. 


When writing 
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The Security of Kotex 


1s what you value most 





It absorbs correctly, safely; 
it is shaped to fit; it is 
adjustable. 


HAT you really want in sanitary 

protection—more than any other 
one thing—is a feeling of perfect safety 
and security. This is one of the most 
important assurances Kotex gives you. 


Kotex, in the first place, is so tremen- 
dously absorbent . . . by test, five times 
more so than the finest of surgical cotton. 
And the way it absorbs is important— 
“lateral absorption” —a process which 
makes the pad effective not in just one 
area but over the entire surface. 


The delicate fibers of which Kotex is 
made carry moisture swiftly away from 
the surface, leaving the protective area 
delicate and comfortable for hours. This 
distinguishes Kotex from the ordinary 
pad. Gives it far greater efficiency—and 
you far greater comfort. 


Wear it on either side 
Kotex may be worn on either side with 
equal efficiency, equal comfort. No dan- 
ger of embarrassment, no fear of inade- 
quate protection. 


Its softness lasts. It deodorizes thor- 
oughly and effectively. Hospitals use it 
because of its hygienic safety, its amaz- 
ing absorbency. You'll find it wise to 
specify Kotex next time you buy sanitary 
protection. All stores have it. 


Kotex Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
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IN HOSPITALS... 


1 The Kotex absorbent is the identical 
material used by surgeons in 854% of the 
country's leading hospitals. 


2 Kotex is shaped to fit. It gives incon- 
spicuous protection. 





instantly, completely. 


3 Disposable... 


4 Canbe worn on either side with equal 
efficiency, equal comfort. 


Regular Kotex—45c for 12 
Kotex Super-Size—65c for 12 
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See the new Kilo Belt- 


Brings new ideals of sanitary comfort! Woven 

to fit by an entirely new patented process. 

Firm yet light; will not curl; perfect-fitting. 
(U.S. Patent No. 1,770,741) 


KOTEX 


The New Sanitary Pad wnich deodorizes 


to the Kotex Company, please mention the Woman’s Journal 


With Our Readers 


It is this sort of letter that makes us all 
feel we have a place in the world: 


T is lovely of you to’ give us such a splen- 

did paper. We trust that Alice Stone 
Blackwell, Susan B. Anthony and others who 
had the Journal at heart may realize what 
a power for good it has become. We do 
appreciate the gifts of those who financially 
made it possible and the work of you good 
people at headquarters who gather it together 
and send it to us. I thought this year (as 
usual) can I afford to renew? but loyalty 
to the Woman’s Journal of pleasant memory 
urged me on. I am enclosing a check for 
$3.00. [Two subscriptions—Christmas offer. 
—Ed.] 

Our minister last month married a univer- 
sity woman to whom I am sending the 
Journal, but she is helping me with the sub- 
scription as I could not well pay all, as at 
their reception three weeks ago I contributed 
to the purse they gave him and his wife. At 
that time I did not think of this. 

With the hope that many more will renew 
and new subscribers flow in. M.L. 


What a nice comment this is! 


IND enclosed 25 cents for a copy of the 

February number to be sent to me. I am 
a subscriber and sent my copy to a Japanese 
professor in Japan. The article “Over- 
worked Love” is the best article on the sub- 
ject which I have found. This number I 
expect to pass to several young people. 

With some of our sordid movies, stories 
and Lindsey recommendations, love is surely 
one of the puzzles for voung people as well 
as adults. 

“Overworked Love” helps one to under- 
stand himself or herself, which is too often 
overlooked, and of such vital importance. 

A satisfied subscriber, 
New York, N. Y. Mrs. G. W. K. 


A copy of this letter came to us without 
permission to publish, so we suppress the 
writer’s name and address; but we gladly 
announce that Mrs. Castle will appear again 
in the April number. 


OW old are you? I wish you could 

marry all of my young!!! Your “Hard- 
boiled Marriage” (January Journal) is a 
perfect exposition—just what the young will 
read—and should read. 

T am forty-seven—have been’ married 
twenty-four and a half years. For a twenty- 
fifth anniversary I’ve wished I could write 
how I did it—but I only wanted to write 
for the young to read—not to make the old 
envious. You have done my job. This is 
to thank you for your article. 

I'd no idea I was Hard-boiled or Selfish 
but I don’t mind the terms, for our ideas, 


yours and mine, are proved in my marriage 
—are they in yours? 

May we have more and more words from 
your pen and heart. 


One of many letters sent to Mrs. Blair. 
We hadn’t time to ask permission to publish 
the name—one well known to us. 


HAVE been so interested in your article in 

the January Woman's Journal. Heartily 
agree with you in your statements regarding 
women in politics. In my campaign last fall 
I learned only too well that women will not 
support women for office. Even clubwomen 
whom I had served and who knew my at- 
titude and what my vote would be on leading 
issues failed to stand by me. 

Write some more articles. I am a Repub- 
lican, but I’ve been quoting what you wrote. 


And another writes: 


AY I congratulate you and thank you 

for your straight-from-the-shoulder ar- 
ticle in the Woman’s Journal? Must women 
again carry banners in parades to emphasize 
what is already ours? I am most eager to 
see your next article. 


ENCLOSE check for $2.50 for a renewal 

of my subscription. I enjoy Dr. Alsop’s 
articles on health so much. I have been re- 
newing my subscription for a year or so now 
just because of them. Don’t drop them this 
year! They are the first thing I read when 
the magazine arrives. [Very well, see this 
number.—Ed. ] 

New York, N. Y. G. M. C. 

N the February Journal we published a 

letter signed “M.B.C.”, which said: “TI 
recently saw a demonstration of the poison in 
each and every cigarette inhaled. . . . This 
particular demonstration is being given for 
children in the public schools, to try to keep 
them from adopting the habit.’ We have 
received a request for information about 
this demonstration. As M.B.C. gave no ad- 
dress, will she kindly get in touch with this 
office ?>—Editor. 


Can any one help? 


At the suggestion of Miss Blackwell J 
am writing to see if you can give me 
some information. I should like very much 
to secure the loan of letters, documents of 
any kind, clippings, scrap-books, that would 
give me any information relating to Dr. Mary 
E. Walker. I have been engaged for sev- 
eral years in a biographical study of Dr. 
Walker and find it a little difficult to secure 
the necessary material. I will be most grate- 
ful and appreciative of any help that you 
may be able to give me. 
Mrs. CHARLES W. M. Poynter. 
1306 South 35th Avenue, Omaha, Neb. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 

E are beginning our dingbatting 

early in this month so replete 
with holidays, #* What with two 
national heroes choosing February for 
birthdays and the calendar makers 
chopping off three days, it certainly is 
a mercy that St. Valentine’s day 
doesn’t have to be observed as a holi 
day too. ##* By the way, what has 
become of the old comic valentine that 
used to be sent around school secre- 
tively? ##* There are modern ver- 
sions of the old lace paper valentines 
with a heart deep in their layers 
4% but we haven’t seen a real comic 
for years. 4% A kind though anony- 
mous friend of the Dingbats appar- 
ently thought we were hard on 
February last month, and sent a gentle 
card listing the famous birthdays in- 
cluded in its brief span. #4 To 
which we say, All right. ##+* We 
are delighted that so many of them 
used the month without puncturing it 
with holidays. *##* Anyhow, we 
would agree with anything this lady 
says, because she likes our humble 
column. A small verse clipped 
from the Harvard Lampoon intrigues 
us mightily as we look over the crowd- 
ed pages of our “things-to-do” book. 
It reads: 

I wish I were a Buddha 
Sitting in the sun; 
With. all the things I ought to do 

All, all done. 
That certainly would be swell (Ac- 
knowledgments for the use of that 
word to one of the best language 
operators we have ever known.) 
One wonders what will happen to 
human eyesight if cities go on build- 
ing skyscrapers that shine and glisten. 
*%* Schoolboys, if caught, used to be 
spanked for flashing mirrors into other 
people’s eyes. #%* A Glisten Abate- 
ment Commission is indicated. 
Speaking of schoolboys, “These new 
pants are too tight,” lamented little 
Willie. “They’re tighter than my 
skin.” #4 “Nonsense,” said his 
mother. “You absurd child, nothing 
could be tighter than your skin.” #+* 
“Well,” argued Willie, “I can sit 
down in my skin, but I can’t in these 
pants.” ##* We have served notice 
on Dr. Alsop that we shall hold her 
responsible if our muscles crack some- 
where. For naturally we are try- 
ing her various pinwheel exercises 
(page 31). #% In which connection 
it is a comfort to note that the camp 
department of the Girl Scouts is dis- 
couraging the practice of setting-up 
exercises and pre-breakfast dips. 
Physicians have advised them that 
human energies are at their lowest ebb 
in the early morning and shouldn’t be 
forced. A most sensible idea. 
*%% We have never driven a car, 
but we sympathize with the man who, 
driving for the first time, said to his 
wife: “Don’t talk for a few minutes, 
my dear; here is a telegraph pole 
coming.” ##* After all, we did ride 
a bicycle once upon a time, and we 
remember how not only telegraph poles 
but deep ruts in the road used to rush 
at us. Those good old Iowa 
black mud roads. ##* Nobody knows 
now what the natural color of soil in 
the different states is, under their uni- 
form covering of asphalt. ##* We've 
had pneumonia-on-the-staff since last 
Dingbatting. #** And assorted flu. 

And an engagement announced. 


+ Life, life. 


























